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OUTLINE OF A PLAN TO STUDY THE 
UNDERLYING CAUSES OF DEAFNESS 


By S. J. Crowe, M. D.* 


T HAS long been our desire to study 
under the microscope the eustachian 
tubes, drums, ossicles, inner ears and 

auditory nerves from individuals that 
before death had some ear trouble, such 
as tinnitus, vertigo, or one of the various 
types of deafness. We do not refer to 
the acute suppurative infections of the 
ear, but rather to the insidious changes 
that eventually result in deafness. So 
little is known about the pathological 
changes and the causal agent of even the 
most common disorders of hearing that 
much pathological and_ bacteriological 
work is necessary before we can intelli- 
gently treat deafness, or institute meas- 
ures for its prevention. To make any 
progress in such a study we must learn 
to correlate the changes in the ear as 
seen under the microscope with the clin- 
ical symptoms to which they gave rise; it 
is of little value to study the microscop- 
ical sections of a temporal bone without 
a record of the duration or the type of 
deafness. It is of the utmost importance 
that we recognize under the microscope 
the changes that give rise to the earliest 
symptoms: little is to be learned if the 
disease of the ear, or any other organ, is 
observed only in the advanced or end 
stage. 

Through the generosity of the Gen- 

eral Educational Board and interested in- 





*Clinical Professor of Laryngology and 
Otology, the Johns Hopkins University, Bal- 
timore. 


dividuals the Johns Hopkins University 
has been granted a fund of $6,000.00 a 
year with which to make a beginning 
on the study as outlined above. 

If we limited our investigation to the 
patients that apply for treatment on ac- 
count of deafness it would be many years 
before we accumulated sufficient data to 
be of any value. Since our primary in- 
terest lies in the recognition of the 
changes that cause the earliest symptoms 
of disordered hearing we have deter- 
mined to carry on the work as follows: 

(1) A standardized method of mak- 
ing a clinical examination of the audi- 
tory and vestibular apparatus is neces- 
sary; and an outline has already been 
evolved with the aid of a group of the 
leading American otologists and the co- 
operation of the Western Electric Co. 

(2) It is our desire to have an ade- 
quate clinical record of the auditory dis- 
orders, if any, of every patient that 
comes to autopsy in the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. In other words, we plan to 
make a clinical examination of the ears 
on large numbers of patients, even 
though they may not be conscious of any 
trouble with this organ. We hope to have 
a clinical record as regards hearing on 
every patient that comes to autopsy and 
add our findings to the pathological rec- 
ords. Even If the findings are negative, 
much is to be learned from the system- 
atic routine study of these cases if we 
have a clinical record with which to 
correlate the microscopical findings. 
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In this way we will gradually accu- 
mulate serial sections of the temporal 
bones of individuals that died of brain 
tumor, the acute infectious diseases, the 
various nutritional diseases, blood dis- 
eases, such as the leukaemias and anae- 
mias, acute and chronic nephritis, dia- 
betes, hypertension, arteriosclerosis, etc. 

(3) The interpretation of histological 
sections will be the most important and 
the most difficult part of the investiga- 
tion, but the sections and records will 


be transported from place to place in 
this country and in Europe, and in this 
way we hope to obtain the opinions from 
men familiar -with the anatomy of the 
normal ear. We will then try and cor- 
relate the deviations from the normal as 
seen in the sections with the functional 
examination made before death. In the 
more interesting cases it will be desirable 
to reconstruct in wax models that portion 
of the auditory apparatus that gives rise 
to the functional defects. 


SHE LEARNED TO READ FROM SHAKESPEARE 


By Laura Davies Hort 


OLEDO, Ohio, is almost synony- 

mous, in the world of the deaf- 

ened, with the name of Mrs. 
Rodney C. Dewey. The heritage she 
left can hardly be overestimated. But it 
is a heritage primarily to the deafened 
themselves, while Toledo has another 
woman, laboring under the same handi- 
cap as that which hampered, or perhaps 
I should say inspired, Mrs. Dewey, who 
has reached out to touch and enrich the 
hearing world as well. 

It was eighteen years ago that a group 
of Toledo’s literary women began meet- 
ing together at each others’ homes, under 
the name of the Arden class, to study 
Shakespeare. One of their number, 
Mrs. Robert C. Morris, had been an 
English teacher before her marriage 
and the leadership of the class naturally 
fell to her. The literary work was of 
such high quality that others begged to 
be allowed to enter, so a second class 
was formed, then a third and a fourth, 
until. the organization grew into the 
Associated Shakespeare Classes, num- 
bering some two hundred members. 

They still study Shakespeare, yes—but 
their activities do not end there. Every 
civic, educational and cultural move- 
ment of Toledo has the co-operation of 
the organization as a whole and partic- 
ularly of its leader, Mrs. Morris. She 


also has a Toledo book review class for 
which she reviews two new books each 
month, and in order to select these 
wisely she must read hundreds annually, 
dividing the wheat from the chaff that 
her class may have only the best. Be- 
sides these classes in Toledo she has 
book review classes in half a dozen 
other cities. 

She is chairman of literature of the 
Ohio Federated Clubs and gives lec- 
tures all over the State in this capacity. 
Nor are these lectures usually on fiction, 
but on such subjects as “Outlines of 
Science” and Wells’ History, which she 
has the faculty of making as fascinating 
to the ordinary intellect as to the “high- 
brow.” Her knowledge of books is 
profound, for she remembers everything 
she reads. She knows Shakespeare 
like the Bible and her reputation as an 
authority on the subject is national. In 
her lectures she does not camouflage 
her thought with “airs and flourishes.” 
Her style is conversational and direct, 
her language pure, simple, understand- 
able, and at the same time beautiful. 

When she was only three years old, 
scarlet fever left Mrs. Morris with im- 
paired hearing. She was a_ super-sen- 
sitive child, and shut off from most of 
the talk around her, she drew more and 
more into herself. When school days 
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arrived her troubles were multiplied. 
When she did not hear she would say, 
“T do not know.” The monotonous reply 
soon branded her as stupid, and four 
long, unhappy years passed before she 
even learned to read. Our public school 
system is still herding into this general 
class many children with brilliant minds 
and dull ears. But the day when the 
little deafened child will come into his 
rights is approaching, thanks to those 
earnest workers who understand his 
problem and are devoting time and hard 
work to convincing the “powers that 
be.” 

Mrs. Morris’ father, the Rev. John 
Morgan Thomas, was an Englishman 
who came to America for greater relig- 
ious liberty. Though he did not under- 
stand why his small daughter’s school 
progress was so slow, he had noted her 
fondness for books, especially the large 
illustrated volumes of Shakespeare on 
the bottom shelf of his library. One 
day, he said to her, “Agnes, if you will 
learn to read I will let you have every 
one of those books of which you are so 
fond.” It acted as a stimulus to the 
cramped little shut-in mind. She se- 
lected her favorite volume, The Tempest, 
and set about the task with such deter- 
mination that almost before anyone 
realized it she could read with greater 
expression and maturity of thought than 
any of her eight brothers and sisters. 
“All of a sudden,” she says, “the secrets 
of literature seemed to open before my 
childish mind and I read without con- 
scious effort what had before been a 
meaningless jumble of symbols. Doubt- 
less my four fruitless years of schooling 
had not been so unavailing as they had 
seemed.” 

Another incentive came to the unfold- 
ing child mind about this time. A friend 
who knew her fondness for books gave 
her a volume of Bryant’s poems. That 
book, a massive one, is still the priceless 
possession of Mrs. Morris. The pages 
are loose, the binding is worn and 
broken, some of her favorite gems are 
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almost illegible, but that does not detract 
from the value of the book, for it is all 
engraved on the wonderful memory of its 
owner, who memorized the entire volume 
of several hundred pages just for the joy 
of repeating them to herself in her 
little shut-in world. 

Having mastered the art of reading, 
she had the key to all knowledge. Even 
deafness could not hold her back now. 
She was graduated at Mt. Union, a small 
Methodist college at Alliance, Ohio, with 
the degree of Ph.M. Later she received 
the degree of B.O., Bachelor of Oratory 
and Elocution from the National School 
of Oratory at Philadelphia. It was while 
she was in Philadelphia that she ac- 
quired an art which was to mean almost 
as much to her future happiness as the 
art of reading. The wife of one of her 
professors was deaf. She had been 
helped and comforted by learning lip- 
reading, so much so that her husband 
undertook the task of teaching it to 
Mrs. Morris. He found her an apt 
pupil, her brilliant mind grasping the 
“subtile art” rapidly and a lifetime of 
use has made it so much a part of her 
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that “many who know her well are not 
conscious of any defect in her hearing,” 
although she is now almost totally deaf. 

Before her marriage she taught Eng- 
lish and history for several years in high 
schools and in Elmira College. She is a 
“born teacher.” She considers it the 
grandest work which can come to any 
woman, her natural vocation, and cannot 
comprehend why the public attitude 
should be one of pity for teachers. She 
says, “No joy to me is comparable to 
that which I feel when I see by the 
expression on my hearers’ faces that 
they are getting the point of my ex- 
planation.” Is it any wonder that her 
classes are popular? 


She is the mother of two children. 
The daughter, Vivian, is deceased, but 
Mrs. Morris has found in the wife of 
her son, Robert Thomas Morris, another 
daughter. They work together in play- 
writing. At present they are collaborat- 
ing on one which is constructed around 
the experiences of a deaf man. They 
re-write it almost every day and have 
much fun out of it, though they cannot 
say whether they will ever publish it. 


Recently a fantasy, not only written 
but staged and directed by Mrs. Morris, 
was presented before a Toledo audience 
of more than 2,000 people. It was the 
story of the Bacon-Shakespeare contro- 
versy. “It tells of the magician, Pros- 
pero, one of Shakespeare’s characters in 
The Tempest, coming back to earth and 
finding that Shakespeare is being accused 
of false authorship. To prove the 
falsity of the reports, Prospero calls 
back the famous poet’s family, friends, 
associates, the characters from his plays, 
and others from history and_ fiction. 
Refutation takes place and Shakespeare 
is restored to his former place of honor.” 
Mrs. Morris was a part of the cast as 
well as ‘he author and director. She 
played well the part of Patrick Henry 
as an attorney in trying the case. 


Besides her plays she has published 
two books, “f veryday with Shakespeare” 
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and “Letters to the Gold Star Mothers 
of America.” 


Her record as a war worker is a 
remarkable one. She founded the first 
organization of women relatives of volun- 
teers in April, 1917. She was the first 
National President of the War Mothers 
of America, and is now the Honorary 
National President of the Service Star 
Legion. She spoke in every campaign 
during the war, having an average record 
of fifteen speeches a day for the entire 
four years. She holds the premier 
record for American women, having 
spoken more times in the war service 
than any other woman in the United 
States. And her service was not entirely 
local. She spoke all over the country. 

Her public activities did not cease 
with the coming of peace. She is a 
member of the Toledo Americanization 
Board, a trustee of the Toledo Chapter 
of American Red Cross, a member of 
the Advisory Boards of both the Salva- 
tion Army and of Frederick Douglas 
Community Center (colored), of the 
Board of Directors of the Toledo League 
of Women Voters, President of the 
Alumnae Chapter of Delta Gamma and 
a member of the Writers Club and 
Sorosis. 

A worthy list of activities, it seems, 
yet she says, “After all, the offices I have 
held do not mean much! If my life 
has been of any significance it is because 
of the personal touch. I love people and 
some of them love me. That means 
more than anything else. Perhaps I have 
helped a few—that is the best you can 
say of me. I might have secluded my- 
self because of my deafness. I think 
I have developed a backbone of sorts 
because I have been out in the thick of 
everything, and taken my hard knocks 
with such courage as I could muster. 
But I will confess that without lip-read- 
ing I should have kept within doors and 
been sorry for myself all these years. 
I have been too busy to waste time in 
self-pity.” 

Miss Elizabeth Brand, to whom I owe 
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the details of this story, says of Mrs. 
Morris, “She is sparkling and vivacious. 
When you meet her socially she is good 
company, talks of her home and family 
and little everyday things like anybody 
else. She is the only deaf person I have 
ever known that I consider not nervous. 
She has a wonderful physique, not 
large but strong.” 


In 1916, when the Shakespeare Ter- 
centenary was celebrated, Mrs. Morris 
won national fame by promoting the 
idea of memorial trees. As a result of 
this effort, a Shakespeare memorial tree 
was planted on almost every college 
campus and village green in the country. 
She was also the originator of the ter- 
centenary book plates like the illustra- 
tion shown, which have been used in 
the books of every public library in the 
United States and many in England 
besides many private collections. 


The thing that stands out most strong- 
ly in the life of this remarkable fellow- 
sojourner in the silent land, is not the 
fact that she is a many-talented person, 
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though she is that certainly. It is rather 
the fact that she, like the ten-talent man 
of the parable, has wisely invested all 
her talents and kept them working. And 
they, like the ten of old, have added 
unto themselves another ten. 





DEEFIE ANNIE 


By ANNE MILTIMORE PENDLETON 


6CW YOU'RE deef, ain’t you?” Elsie, 
the new girl, asked the question 
“real impident like,” so Annie 
thought. 

“No,” said Annie coldly, “I’m not. 
I’m only just hard o’ hearing.” 

Maggie and the other girls came to 
join Elsie and Annie in the sixth grade 
line. 

“Hello, Deefie Annie,” ha#led Maggie. 
“When did you come?” 

“She says she ain’t deef,” said Elsie. 

“Well, she is,” returned Maggie. 

“I’m not neither,” hotly retorted 
Annie. 

“Come on, girls, make a ring,” com- 
manded Maggie, who was a born leader. 
She manoeuvred the girls into a skipping 
ring around the angry Annie. 


“*Taffy was a Welshman, 

Taffy was a thief.’ 

And Annie was a dumbie, 

And Annie she was deef,” 
improvised Maggie, but none of the 
other girls took it up. 

Jessie broke the ring and put her arms 
around Annie’s shoulders. 

“Don’t pay any ‘tention to Maggie,” 
said Jessie to the quivering little girl. 
“Don’t let her see you get mad, or she'll 
only tease you all the more.” 

“Maggie,” explained Annie with dig- 
nity, in spite of her trembling lips, “I’m 
not going to get mad to you, ‘cause I 
don’t like to have people get mad to me. 
But honestly, I’m not deef, ’cause there 
ain’t no such word as deef. My father 
says so. And I ain’t deaf, either, ’cause 
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if I was deaf I’d have to be old, and 
carry a big horn that you’d have to 
holler down, like Granma Smith’s. You 
don’t have to holler at me. I can hear 
‘most anything, if you only just say it 
slow.” 

“But my mother says you are deef,” 
persisted Maggie, though not unkindly. 


“But I guess my father ought to 
know.” 
“Mothers know more than fathers. 


My mother knows everything.” 

“Mine knows more than your does, 
‘cause she’s an angel mother, and angels 
can see most everything. ‘Course not 
so much as God, but anyway lots more’n 
earth folks.” 

“Oh, let’s talk about the new teacher,” 
said Maggie. 

“Yes, let’s,” responded Annie brightly. 
“T hope her hair is curly, don’t you, 
Maggie ?” 

“Uh huh,” grunted Maggie, which for 
her was a great concession, for she made 
a point of disagreeing with people. 

The line bell rang, and the several 
teachers and the principal came out to 
superintend the marching in. Annie 
wondered which teacher was to be the 
sixth grade teacher. She hoped it would 
be the one in the light blue and white 
checked dress with the tiny ruffles. 

“She don’t look like she could get 
really mad, ever,” thought Annie. 

Class by class, the long lines filed up 
the steps and into the halls of the build- 
ing to the rhythm of a triangle and two 
pianos. Annie thought she’d rather 
play the triangle like Naomi, who stood 
on the landing close by the teachers 
where everyone could see her, than to 
play the pianos inside. Annie could 
just barely hear the top trills of the 
piano. 

The sixth grade turned into its class- 
room. As she passed the teacher’s desk 
Annie gave a look and her heart jumped 
a happy jump. It was the teacher with 
the blue and white checkered dress. 
Unconsciously Annie smiled, and the 
teacher smiled back. 
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“No,” said Annie to herself, “she 


couldn’t never be mad to nobody.” 


The children seated themselves and 
the teacher counted them. Forty-six 
little souls. Her heart sank. How 
could she be fair to each one when there 
were so many of them? And just that 
morning the principal had given the 
teachers a long talk on treating the 
children as individuals rather than as 
a class. She sighed and began taking 
down their names, row by row. 

When she had finished, Claude raised 
his hand. “And what is your name?” 
he asked. 

That was just what every child wanted 
to know. So she wrote on the board 
in big letters, “Miss Brown.” 

Annie raised her hand timidly, and 
Miss Brown nodded to her. 

“But aren’t you going to tell us your 
first name?” the little girl anxiously 
queried. 

The teacher humored the child. Turn- 
ing back to the board she erased the 
“Brown,” and wrote in its place, “Corris 
Brown.” 

“Her hair don’t curl,” thought Annie, 
“but her first name is pretty.” 

The work of registry and adjustment 
went on as it usually does the first day 
of school. Recess time came. The 
sixth grade girls ran joyously down the 
green slope past the grey olive trees, 
and under the drooping shade of a mon- 
strous, low stumped pepper tree, with 
a big crotch and wide, low-hanging, 
swinging-seat branches. Giggling and 
squealing, they perched themselves here 
and there in the mass of slim green 
leaves and clusters of red pepper berries. 
This tree was the traditional sixth grade 
haunt, and for nine weary months, 
these girls, then fifth graders, had, like 
the A. B. C. Apple Pie Boy, yearned 
and longed and mourned and pined for 
the time when they should possess that 
tree. And now it was theirs. For three 
seconds they enjoyed their possession 
in contented silence, watching between 
narrowed eyelids the heat rays radiating 
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from the earth. But the fourth second 
was one second too long. 

“Well,” said Maggie, “her hair don’t 
curl. It’s straighter than an Indian’s.” 

“But she’s sweet, just the same,” pro- 
tested Annie. 

“Huh, maybe she is and maybe she 
ain’t,”"pessimized Maggie. “We ain't 
found that out yet. Can’t never tell 
right away.” 

“I’m sure she’s sweet,” broke in 
Luella, “and I den’t b’lieve she’d ever 
get cross at anybody, ‘cause her eyes, 
why, why, they laugh.” 

“That’s ‘cause she wears glasses, An- 
gel Child,” explained Jessie. 

The children called Luella the Angel 
Child, not in sarcasm, but because with 
the divine intuition which most children 
have, they realized that fair, golden- 
haired Luella was too Heavenly to be 
an Earth Child very long. 

“Corris, Corris, orris,” hummed An- 
nie, musingly. “Why does that make 
me think of vi'lets? Why _ ’course. 
Orris. That’s it. Powdered orris root 
smells like vi'lets. That and the color 
of her eyes made me think of vi'lets.” 

“They’re blue now,” said Maggie, 
“but wait till she gets mad. I bet they'll 
be black. I don’t know yet whether I 
like her real well or not.” 

“Well, anyway, I do,” stoutly asserted 
Hilda. 

“And so do I,” and “Me, too,” sec- 
onded Mamie and Virginia, who always 
followed Hilda’s lead. 

“Well, I’m not saying I don’t,” said 
Maggie, crossly. “There’s the line bell. 
Let’s race to see who gets there first.” 

They scattered. Annie waited to help 
Luella down from the tree. 

In the next period the children and 
teachers were busy writing out lists of 
textbooks and accessories which the 
children’s parents were to buy. Miss 
Brown stopped writing to explain some- 
thing. A hair got.into her mouth, and 
still talking, she put up her hand to 
brush it out of the way. 

“Take your hand away from your 
mouth!” demanded Annie sharply. 


The children hearing Annie’s voice 
ring suddenly out of the stillness, looked 
up in surprise. Annie blushed furiously. 

Miss Brown had made up her mind 
that there should be no punishment on 
this first day. She shut her lips tightly 
to hold back her anger. Then, “Why?” 
she asked haughtily. 

“*Tain’t ladylike,” said Annie shortly. 

Claude raised his hand. 

“Put your .hand down,” 
Brown. 

Looking at Annie, she started to 
speak, but the bell for dismissal rang. 
It was the principal’s order that every 
class should be in line to the second 
He was a stickler for order and disci- 
pline, was the principal. So Miss Brown 
left unsaid what she had been about to 
say, and hurried the class out to its line. 

“What made you say that to Miss 
Brown?” Jessie asked Annie, as_ the 
two girls, arms about each other’s waists, 
skipped happily homeward. 

“Oh, I couldn’t see what she was 
saying, and I was ’shamed to tell her,” 
said Annie, reddening. 

“Well, you made her good and mad 
at you.” 

Annie stopped short in horror. “Oh, 
no, Jessie. Not really? I couldn’t stand 
that. I just couldn’t!” Tears welled in 
her eyes. 

“No, not really mad,” soothed tender- 
hearted Jessie, “I was just teasing.” 

Annie brightened. “Oh,” she said. 

She and Jessie began their skipping 
again. 

“Do you know, Jessie,” confided An- 
nie, “I like to put my arm around you 
‘cause then I can feel you talk.” 

“Like we feel pussy cats purr,” said 
Jessie, understandingly. 

“Just like that. Isn’t it funny?” 

They laughed gaily. At the corner 
that separated their ways, they stopped 
to tag each other. 

“Last goodbye tag!” called Annie, 
tagging Jessie and running. 

“No, my tag is last,” said Jessie, “and 
tomorrow’s fire drill day. Did you hear 
Mr. Snell say so?” 


ordered Miss 
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“No.” Annie forgot the tag and 
stopped still. “Goody,” she said, “I 


just love fire drills. They’re so ’citing, 
specially the first one. Well, goodbye.” 

Now fire drills were the teachers’ pet 
abomination, and Mr. Snell’s pet hobby. 
The principal always expected the chil- 
dren to turn out with the speed and 
precision of a band of trained firemen. 

So, on the next morning, the teachers 
nervously gave out the notice that there 
would be a fire drill sometime during the 
day. No one knew just when, and all 
were to listen for the alarm, three strikes 
of the gong. The entire building must 
be emptied in five minutes. 

“Annie,” said Miss Brown, “you lead 
the girls’ line from this room, and fol- 
low the fifth grade line in the girls’ side, 
and Claude, you lead the boys to the 
fifth grade line on the boys’ side. Do 
you understand? Keep your lines 
straight. Don’t shove and don’t push.” 

All through the day the teachers’ and 
children’s nerves were on high tension. 
At two-thirty the expected alarm had not 
sounded and relaxation had set in. At 
two-forty-five the gong clanged, once, 
twice, thrice. The sixth grade started as 
one body. The second move was a false 
move, but Miss Brown corrected it, and 
the class ran lightly out to its appointed 
place on schedule time. 

The. school was emptied in less than 
five minutes. 

Mr. Snell, watch in hand, stood on the 
landing complacently reviewing his pa- 
rade. Good record time, that drill. Must 
keep up our practice. Work up till we 
have the best fire dril! record in the 
State. He gave a little talk. 

Annie, listening intently, got the words 
leaders and orders, and a little later, 
march forward. 

“Come on, kids!’ she called, and her- 
self marched sturdily forward. The line 
behind her halted, started, hesitated, and 
finally followed after her. The other 
lines, seeing the sixth grade line advance, 
also began to move. They rushed up 
the long line of steps. Mr. Snell, 
clutching tightly to Annie’s arm, as she 
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came up, began shoving the others back. 
The younger children, being trampled 
underfoot, began to cry. There was a 
panicky stampede. Two of the boys in 
Miss Brown’s line began to fight. 

“You pushed me on purpose!” 


9? 


“T didn’t neither ! 
“T saw you with my own eyes!” 
“There, take that!” 

“Stop that racket at once, Miss 
Brown!” shouted Mr. Snell. “All you 
teachers get busy and do _ something, 
quick !” 

It took some five minutes to get the 
lines calmed down to a quivering quiet- 


ness. The teachers went back to the 
landing. Annie still stood by Mr. Snell. 
“It seems to me, Miss_ Brown,” 


snapped the principal, “that it was your 
class that started this splendid display. 
what happened? I thought I gave ex- 
plicit enough orders.” 

“T don’t know just what happened,” 
faltered the poor shame-stricken sixth 
grade teacher. 

“But it is your business to know what 
is happening,” shouted Mr. Snell. “Your 
inattention just now was unwarrant—” 

He said no more, for Annie, squaring 
herself in front of him, stamped her 
little foot. 

“Stop!” she screamed in anger. “Don’t 
you talk to my Miss Corris Brown that- 
a-way! Once I heard a man talking to 
a woman just the way you're talking to 
her and my father said he was a bully. 
And that’s what I say you are. Big 
Bully! ’*Twasn’t her that done it any- 
way. It was me.” Annie’s anger cooled 
down, and she giggled. 

“Mr. Snell,” she said, “you look just 
like a horny toad when it’s mad. You 
look like in just another minute you 
could spit blood—poison blood, the way 
horny toads do.” 

A titter snickered through the waiting 
lines. 

Mr. Snell recovered from his gasping 
amazement. 

“Go to your room,” he thundered. 

Annie looked up at the great angry 
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man, and became in a moment her own 
meek little self. 

“Yes ma’am,” she said, and fled, won- 
dering why the children laughed again. 

She waited trembling in the cloak 
room. She didn’t like to go into the 
big empty classroom alone. Miss Brown 
came first. 

“Oh, Miss Corris Brown,” said Annie, 
“do you think he will kill me? He was 
tur’ble mad to me.” 

Miss Brown caught the child to her 
in a big hug and kissed her. 

“I’m so glad you aren’t mad to me,” 
said Annie, returning the kiss, “but will 
he kill me?” 

“No, of course he won’t kill you,” 
answered Miss Brown, “but you should 
not talk that way to him, dear. He’s the 
principal.” 

“But he hadn’t oughta talk to you 
that-a-way, either, had he?” persisted 
Annie. 

“Hush, dear, run along to your seat.” 

When the children were all seated, 
Miss Brown, sternly dignified, stepped 
before them for an earnest little talk. 
She told them how they had shamed her, 
how she had thought she could trust 
them, how they had betrayed their trust. 
Everyone looked very much shamed. 
Mamie raised her hand. 

“But it was Annie that done it,” she 
said. “You hadn’t oughta scold all of 
us.” 

“Why did you do it? Couldn’t you 
hear, dear?” asked Miss Brown kindly. 

“No’m,” said Annie, reddening the 
deep red of a poinsettia, “not very well. 
I’ve got a cold and father says it’s settled 
in my head.” 

Claude fluttered his hand wildly about. 

“No, Claude,” said Miss Brown firm- 
ly, “we won’t talk about it any more 
now. We must go back to our lessons. 
Take out your geographies.” 

The days went by and the weeks went 
by. The sixth grade adored its teacher. 
They were ready to do anything for 
her. Even Mr. Snell complimented her 
on her discipline, and that meant she 
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had obtained his highest commendation. 
At recess time when she was not out in 
the yard, the girls thronged in her room. 
The eighth grade teacher, who was heart- 
ily disliked by ‘her pupils, and knew it, 
commented in Mr. Snell’s presence on 
the folly of letting the children run in 
and out of the school halls and rooms 
during recess. Mr. Snell felt that disci- 
pline, his beloved discipline, was getting 
lax, therefore he issued an order pro- 
claiming that from henceforth no pupil 
must be found in the halls or classrooms 
at recess or noontime, under penalty of 
dire punishment. It was a strict order, 
and closely adhered to. 

Some little time after this order went 
into effect, Annie fell under the ban of 
Maggie’s displeasure, and Maggie vowed 
revenge. It was the last day of school 
before the Christmas holidays. 

“ll pay Annie back. You just wait 
and see if I don’t.” 

“What you going to do?” asked Luel- 
la. “Annie didn’t mean nothing. Be- 
sides, she’s deef. P’haps she didn’t 
understand.” 

“’m not going to tell.” 

Shortly after, while the girls were 
taking ‘turns at the drinking fountain, 
Maggie said to Annie: “Say, Annie, 
Miss Brown wants you.” 

“Does she? Whete is she?” 

“In her room.” 

“But I can’t go there.” 

“Why not?” 

“*Cause you know what Mr. Snell 
said.” 

“Yes, but this is diff’runt. Miss 
Brown wants you. You. better hurry 
up.” 

Annie ran lightly up the steps, and 
through the hall to the sixth grade door: 
It was shut. She knocked and went in. 

“Why, Annie,” said Miss Brown, 
“why did you come? Don’t you know 
it’s against the rules?” 

Annie opened her eyes wide, and was 
just about to answer, when Mr. Snell 
bustled into the room. 

“About these reports of yours, Miss 
Brown,” he said, then seeing Annie, he 
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stopped short. “Why is this child in the 
room ?” 

“T was just trying to find out,” said 
Miss Brown with a puzzled little frown. 

Mr. Snell took the little girl by the 
shoulders and shook her. “Go to your 
seat,” he said, “and if I ever find you 
breaking rules again, I’ll expel you.” 

Annie paled and walked unsteadily 
to her seat. 

“Maggie did this ’cause she was mad 
to me,” she said to herself, “but I won’t 
tattle ‘cause my father hates a tattle- 
tale.” 

After Mr. Snell had gone, Miss Brown 
tried to find out why Annie had come. 

“You knew you were breaking rules, 
didn’t you, dear?” 

Annie nodded her head up and down. 

“Then why did you do it?” 

“T can’t tell you, Miss Corris Brown,” 
said Annie firmly, and more than that 
she would not say. 

The afternoon period began. Hilda 
had brought her little sister, Barbara, 
with her. After a time, Barbara began 
to grow restless. Miss Brown gave the 
little visitor a box of colored chalks, and 
sent her to the blackboard to draw 
pictures. The class began its spelling 
lesson. 

“Today,” announced Miss Brown, “I 
shall only give out the words once. 
Don’t ask me to repeat the second time.” 

At the fifth word, Annie raised her 
hand. Miss Brown shook her head in 
the negative. At the tenth word, Annie 
again raised her hand and said, plead- 
ingly, “Please, Miss Corris Brown, I 
didn’t hear it.. Please say it again.” 

Miss Brown thought, “Really, Annie 
is a most trying child.” Aloud she said, 
“Annie, what would your mother say 
if she knew how naughty you are to- 
day ?” 

Annie’s chin quivered. Claude spoke 
up: “Her mother’s dead. There’s only 
just her and her father.” 

Miss Brown felt rebuked. Annie 
looked gratefully at Claude. Annie 
liked Claude, even if the girls did call 
him a sissy. His mother had wanted 
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him to be a girl, and she dressed him 
in blouses with sailor collars, and frills 
on the collar and all down the front of 
the waist, and on the cuffs. Annie could 
remember when Claude wore long golden 
curls, and the fourth grade teacher had 
cut them off—but this is Annie’s story. 

The spelling was finished, and the 
writing lesson was about to begin. Miss 
Brown saw that Barbara’s pictures were 
attracting too much attention. There 
was a marvelous engine with smoke 
rolling out of the stack, and a long row 
of bumpy cars trailing behind the en- 
gine. Barbara was no meah artist for 
her age. 

“Now, Barbara, rub the pictures out,” 
said Miss Brown in a low voice. Bar- 
bara picked up the eraser, and slowly 
began to blot out from the admiring 


gaze of the fascinated audience, the 
wonderful engine with its alluring 
smoke. 


“Oh, Barbara, Barbara, don’t rub it 
out, don’t! Let it stay!” cried Annie, 
starting up from her seat. 

“Annie!” said Miss Brown, sternly. 

“Oh,” said Annie, looking up in alarm, 
“your eyes are black, so black, they aren’t 
vi’let, any more at all.” 

“Tf I don’t make this forty-sixth child 
behave,” thought Miss Brown, “then 
all the other forty-five children will be 
misbehaving. I'll just have to make an 
example of her.” 

She strode swiftly down to Annie’s 
seat with a ruler in her hand. 

“Hold out your hand,” she demanded. 

“Oh, no, no, no,” said Annie, shrink- 
ing back. “Scold me, but don’t whip 
me.” 

Miss Brown thought of Mr. Snell, 
and demanded the hand again. 

It was held out to her, and she gave it 
several stinging slaps with the ruler. 

“I’m sorry, Annie,” she said, “but you 
must .earn. This is three times you’ve 
been naughty today.” 

“Are you really mad to me, Miss 
Corris Brown?” asked Annie, with a 
catch in her throat. 

“Yes, I am.” 
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“Then I don’t care what happens to 
me, now.” Annie shook her curls and 
held her head high in air. 

“Oh, what shall I do with this child?” 
thought Miss Brown. “I don’t believe 
she really means to be naughty. I’ll have 
a talk with her after school.” 

“Take out your copy books now,” 
she said. 

The writing lesson began. Annie bent 
to her task. Back and forth, back and 
forth across the page her pen travelled 
as fast as it could go. She punctuated 
the writing with big blotches of ink. 

Mamie, looking up from her copy 
book, happened to glance at Annie’s 
writing. Mamie’s people were orthodox 
Presbyterians. With round eyes she 
looked again at what Annie had written. 
She raised her hand. 

“Teacher,” she said, in awed solemni- 
ty, “teacher, Annie’s a-writiug ‘at she 
hates God!” There was a_ terrible 
silence in the room. 

Annie raised her head, and looked 
around defiantly. She rose to her feet, 
and grasping her desk with both hands, 
she spoke in a voice full of passion and 
pain. 

“T hate God!” She stamped her foot. 
“T hate Him! I hate Him! He took 
away my mother and made her an-angel. 
He lets the kids call me Deefie Annie. 
He makes it hard for me to understand 
what people are saying, and when I can’t 
hear, why, I get red all over, and then 
I can’t see, and that makes it worse. | 
hate everything and I hate everybody— 
only not my angel mother, nor Luella, 
nor Jessie, nor my father. I hate God! 
He let you get mad to me. He let you 
hit me with the ruler. I hate you, Miss 
Corris Brown, and I thought you was 
nicer’n anybody. I’m never coming to 
your school again!” She rushed out 
of the room, not even closing the door 
behind her. 

“Annie!” called Miss Brown, weakly, 
but Annie was gone. 

The children looked at each other, and 
at Miss Brown shamefacedly. Luella 
was crying softly. For five minutes 


they sat conscious that each was un- 
comfortable. 

“It was me started it,” said Maggie, 
bravely. “I was mad at Annie, and 1 
told her you wanted her.” The others 
looked shocked. “I didn’t really mean 
to be mean. I don’t want her to hate 
me. Did she tell on me?” 

“No,” said Miss Brown, “I couldn’t 
make her tell me why she came.” 

Maggie chewed her finger nails, which 
with her was a sign of great perturba- 
tion. 

Claude raised his hand once mroe. 

“What is it, Claude?” asked Miss 
Brown, wearily. 

“She ain’t stone deef. She can hear 
some. It’s only when she needs to hear 
the most that she doesn’t, like when 
you’re giving out spelling, or saying 
something special. I ’spect maybe she 
didn’t hear you tell Barbara to rub out 
the pictures.” 

“Why didn’t someone tell me?” 

“Well, I tried to, times enough,” said 
Claude, “but you wouldn’t let me.” 

The class tried to go back to work 
again, but it was sorry work they did all 
the rest of the afternoon. 

The seventh grade teacher was Miss 
Brown’s special friend. Going into Miss 
Brown’s room for an after-the-day’s- 
work chat, she said, “My, but the sixth 
grade went off the school grounds as 
solemn as if it had been to a funeral. 
And for goodness’ sake, you’re crying. 
What’s the matter?” 

“How can a teacher be fair to each 
individual when there are forty-six of 
them?” rebelled Miss Brown, “How 
can she? How can she?” 

The Christmas holidays were over, 
and the children were back in their 
places. Miss Brown’s eyes roved over 
the room and stopped at an empty seat. 

“Why, where is little Annie?’ she 
asked. “This is the first time she’s ever 
been absent.” 

It was Claude, of course, who told the 
news. 

“She ain’t ever coming to this school 
any more. Her father took her to a 
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special school where they teach just 
children that can’t hear very well. She 


cried awful when they went away, ’cause 


she said she wanted to tell you and 
Maggie she wasn’t mad to you any 
more.” 


That empty seat worried Miss Brown. 
She missed Annie’s cheery little smile. 
All during the weeks that followed she 
kept thinking of the little girl who had 
gone away. 

Toward the middle of the week pre- 
ceding the spring holidays, Claude was 
again the herald of a piece of news. 


“Annie’s coming back to stay with 
her father for two weeks. My mother 


says so.” 

“Oh,” said Maggie, “let’s give her a 
surprise party.” 

They made the arrangements of the 
party then and there. In their language 
lesson they wrote the invitation, and: in 
their drawing lesson they decorated it. 
The party was to be Friday, the last day 
of school before the mid-term vacation. 
All the other grades were going to have 
programs, but the sixth grade was to 
give a party. Mr. Snell wasn’t sure 
that he approved, but Miss Brown prom- 
ised that the sixth grade would be very 
quiet. 

The day and the hour came. Right 
on the minute, there was a timid little 
knock. Annie opened the door and stood 
shyly on the threshold. She wondered 
why all the girls had flowers. She 
wished she had brought some. Miss 
Brown closed the door, and the girls 
rushed forward, pelting Annie with their 
flowers. 

“Surprise! Surprise!” 
The boys looked sheepish. 

Annie sat down where she had stood 
in the middle of the floor. 

“Why, why—for me?” she asked. 
“T never had a surprise party before. 
Oh, how lovely, how. lov-e-ly!” 

“Get up,” whispered Maggie, “we’ve 
got something else for you.” 

Annie stood up, and Claude, in behalf 
of the class, presented Annie with an 
autograph album. He didn’t say a word. 


they called. 
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He just got red and shoved the book 
at Annie. But Annie understood. 

“Oh, thank you, thank you, every- 
body!” she said. She loéked through the 


little volume. Each boy and girl had 
written in it. Many of them had drawn 
pictures. Jessie had drawn some funny 


pictures, and Luella had drawn some 
Cupids. Annie laughed happily. 
“Thank you, again, everybody!” she 
satd, “I don’t care now if I am deaf— 
stone deaf for a hundred and thirteen 


years. I'll always be happy!” 

“Now, let’s eat,” said Frank, and 
everyone laughed. 

They had nuts, fruit, candy and 
lemonade. They were barely through 


when the bell for dismissal rang. 

Annie turned to march out with the 
others, but Miss Brown held her back. 

“Wait a minute, Annie,” she said. “I 
want to show you something.” 

She took a tissue paper 
parcel from a drawer. 

“Ts it for me?” asked Annie, carefully 
unwrapping it. “Oh, oh, it’s your pic- 
ture!” 

Head on one side, 
with critical pleasure. 

“I'd rather have that than anything 
else. And your dress has such dear little 
ruffles on it! Oh, oh, and the chair 
you’re sitting in .has dear little black 
boys carved on the arms. Aren’t they 
sweet ?” 

She © slipped 
Brown’s neck. 

“Now, I know that God is good,” she 
said. “I don’t hate Him any more, Miss 
Corris Brown. And I love you so much. 
I think you’re sweeter than any angel, 
‘cept my angel mother.” 

Glancing up at the clock, she kissed 
her beloved teacher once more. 

“T gotta go, now, ‘cause my father’s 
outside waiting for me. We’re going to 
a movie, a movie, a movie. And oh, I’m 
so happy, appy, appy!” 

And out of the room she skipped, 
her nimble little feet keeping time to her 
lilting little tune. 


wrapped 
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“I awoke this morning with a devout thanksgiving for my friends, the old and the new.” 
—Emerson. 


Die FRIENDS: 
It is with considerable trepidation 
that the New Friendly Lady picks 
up the threads as she finds them, to 
assist in weaving the beautiful pattern 
conceived and designed by another. 
However, she has this to reassure her: 
she is not working alone. All of you 
who are interested in the Friendly 
Corner are furnishing the threads, having 
spun them from that fine but firm fibre, 
friendship; and since we are weavers 
who put joy into the doing, we may 
reasonably expect to produce a worthy 
fabric. It should at least be strong 
and enduring. 

The artizans of old who added beauty 
to utility were able to do so because 
they combined with their skill, joy and 
pride in their handiwork. I am sure 
we feel already the joy and the pride. 
Let us hope to develop the skill. 

If you could all look back, as I have 
been doing, over the light and the dark 
bits that have gone into this tapestry of 
ours, those who have had a hand in it 
would find a rich feeling of gratifica- 
tion; those who have not, an inspira- 
tion. It has afforded me a most satis- 
fying pleasure to find, in my introduction 
to the “Corner,” such splendid assistance 
from the leaders of the various groups 


in the Correspondence Club, and such 
fine team-work in general. 


And now it is November, the month 
that brings the holiday so dear to all 
American hearts. Our cousins in for- 
eign lands feel, too, the same spirit that 
prompts at this season the grateful ac- 
knowledgement of all our blessings. 
And in keeping with this joyful occasion 
I am going to bring out for your pleasure 
all the gay threads that are to help 
weave a real Thanksgiving picture in 
our tapestry. Not a dark, gloomy touch 
anywhere, but here and there gold threads 


interwoven, which add lustre to the 
whole. 

First of all, here is your own dear 
Original Friendly Lady weaving her 


bit on the loom: 


Frost in the air. The gold of pumpkins 
and the warm brown of tne last leaves of 
autumn. The aroma of mince pies from the 
kitchen and the pungent odor of smoke. The 
snapping of ice and the crackle of birch wood 
in the fireplace. Groups of people hurrying 
on the street. Children tagging on behind. 
You feel, you know, it is Thanksgiving Day. 

Suddenly you find yourself in a_ familiar 
room. Many times you have seen those pic- 
tures, those inviting books. Often have you 
leaned back and rested gratefully in that 
easy chair. You recognize once again the 
Friendly Corner. But today the tea things 
are thrust ignominiously into a closet and the 
Corner has widened into a large and spacious 
banquet room. In the center is a table pre- 
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“THE FRIENDLY MAN AND OUR FRIENDLY 
BABY” 


pared for the Thanksgiving feast and the best 
of silver and linen and glass are laid out 
upon it. A low bowl of blue forget-me-nots 
give a tender hint of farewell. A _ place is 
set for everyone. 

Soon they come in: Faces once strange but 
now dearly familiar appear before me—Coralie 
Kenfield, Mrs. Eva Lena Schadt, Laura 
Davies Holt, Ruth Robinson, Janice Boyd, 
Walter O. Smith and many others, who were 
the first to bid the Friendly Lady welcome, 
and have stood by her to the very end. Now 
I greet more recent friends, already staunchly 


loyal, J. Coe Austin, Elizabeth MacKay, 
Kathleen Hempel, Genevieve Foley, more, 
more, come up and clasp my hands. There are 


a few shy foreign faces—a bit bashful in the 
presence of the laughing, gay Americans 
whom they wish for friends: Dorothy Doig 
from Australia, M. Jorand from Switzerland, 
Norris Hope Ross from Trinidad, B. W. I. 
Was there ever such a gathering before? 
There are ear-phones and raised voices and 
lip-reading, with now and then a pad and 
pencil for a difficult word. Everyone is 
jolly, for although we have dull ears, we 
don’t mind them a bit. Some of us have met 
before at schools, clubs and conventions and 
we greet each other cordially. Others have 
corresponded but are meeting one another now 
for the first time. The babies are upstairs 
on the bed, Molly Caperton’s, Louise Wilmot’s, 








Mrs. Exum’s, and my own small son, Mal- 
colm, cooing and gurgling over their bottles 
of milk, 

From my seat at the foot of the table I 
can see you all and talk to you all, and those 
who cannot read my lips can understand a 
smile. 

At my right sits John A. Ferrall—Jaf, who 
has cheered me so often when I was weary 
and taken many of my heavy burdens on his 
own broad _ shoulders. 

At the head of the table presidés our New 
Friendly Lady. Her features are not clear to 
me, for she is a stranger to me as to you, 
and yet like you, I feel her warm friendliness. 
I am eager to know her better. At her right 
sits Miss Timberlake, even as she always sat 
at mine, ready to guide and counsel me. 


We are gathered together, not for a fare- 
well, although I must leave you soon and go 
back to my Friendly Man and our Friendly 
Baby, but to greet the New Friendly Lady. 
I have been asked to give you a few words 
at this Thanksgiving feast, and so I am going 
to pronounce a simple blessing which I wish 
you to say as “grace” just once at your own 
home tables in memory of this occasion. 
Please repeat with me these words I learned 
so long ago: 

“For Food and Friendship, dear Lord, we 
thank Thee.” 

Lovingly, your Friendly Lady, 
WINNIFRED WASHBURN MILEHAM. 


“MY OWN SMALL.SON MALCOLM” 











I’d almost like to stop right here and 
leave this beautiful Thanksgiving picture 
stamped on your minds and in your 
hearts, but here is a delightful little bit 
from across the sea, from “Merrie Eng- 
land.” Oh, yes, we have imported 
threads to weave into our tapestry! 


What a lovely name you have chosen for 
yourself! I do not feel a bit shy in writing 
to you, although I am a complete stranger to 
you, and an English one at that! I belong 
to Miss Randle’s League of the H. O. H. 
and think it is all so nice and helpful. I’m 
always thanking my lucky stars I joined; I 
would have missed so much if I had not. 


We have the Votta sent around by postal 
chain and I do so enjoy reading it. I think 
it is splendid what a lot of organizations and 
schools, etc., there are for the deaf people 
in America. A lot of us H. O. H’ists. are 
hoping for American correspondents (myself 
included) and Miss Randle tells me that you 
are trying to arrange it. 

I read the other day that there were very 
few stories and poems about deaf people by 
the deaf. So I put on my thinking cap and 
the enclosed little rhyme was the result: 


DEAF 


Two Points or VIEW 
By E sre Gress 
This silence— 
This absence of all sounds, 
Sweet or discordant. 
For me, no children’s laughter at their play, 
No happy voices borne upon the breeze. 
No lilt of heav’n-born music e’er can thrill me, 
Or send me, supplicating, to my knees. 

No silver notes of nightingales enchant me, 
Or make my nights an ecstacy of bliss. 

I am debarred from general conversation— 
No hearing person knows how much I miss. 


This silence— 
This absence of all sounds, 
Sweet or discordant. 
I'd choose to take the last and count my 
blessings ; 
No angry, passionate voices reach my ears. 
If music is denied me, there is beauty 
In the splendor of the sunsets through the 
years. 

When stormy winds of winter howl o’ nights, 
Serene I sleep; I do not heed the blast. 
And now, amidst the family’s talk and chatter, 
I write this, and the Votta read at last. 


By way of supplying some of the 
necessary warp, let me tell you that the 
international letter has at last started on 
its circumnavigating trip, and now we 
are hoping to form an Anglo-American 
group, as quite a number of our English 
cousins have expressed a desire to join 
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our Correspondence Club. Who would 
not be glad to have so charming a corre- 
spondent as the writer just quoted? 


Among the many blessings we are 
recounting today is our ability to read 
the lips, however slight that ability may 
be. This is what the winner of the 
prize, offered in the August number of 
the Votta Review, has to say about 
“What Speech-Reading Has Meant to 
Me.” The winner, who answers to the 
happy name of “Glad,” now weaves for 
us two contrasting bits of color. Which 
do you prefer? 


To me, lip-reading has meant not merely 
the means of understanding the world, not only 
a change in the silent flow of deafness; it has 
meant a gleam from without into a darkened 
room, it has become the stimulant of life, 
awakening dormant senses and turning the 
world into something very livable after all 
We sufferers, facing the cold winds of deaf- 
ness, button up our cloaks, lower our heads, 
scurry by the sunshine, seeing nothing, hearing 
nothing, and knowing nothing save the biting 
winds that pierce and sting, that numb and 
freeze our senses. So we go along, bitter 
and resentful, heedless of everything about us 
and so wrapped up in the woes of the cold, 
cold winds that almost blow us over, that our 
life becomes nothing but a very, very poor 
remnant of “what might have been.” Then, 
like the touch of Spring, the power of lip- 
reading warms the numbed senses, awakening 
the spirit that makes the blood rush faster 
so that the head goes up, defying the winds, 
showing that we are alive and that though 
the cold winds may sting and numb, the 
warmth from within can withstand them and 
life can be faced with glowing cheek and 
quickened step. 

That is what lip-reading means to me. It 
is the warmth of spirit that lets me unbutton 
my cloak and face the stinging winds of 
deafness with a smile, for no longer do I 
fear or feel the cold. I have the one thing 
that is equal to its strength. 


Into our picture we now weave an 
old theme, but with modern settings. 
It is to be a toast, but not one proposed 
by a young man lifting his goblet, over 
the edge of which spill ruby drops oi 
wine. A young woman, Miss Petsis 
Vose of Portland, Me., rises and pledges 
in strictly up-to-date grape-juice a health 
to “John Ferrall and His Followers— 
Long May They Laugh!”: 

The Friendly Lady recently mentioned a 
letter she had received, in which the writer 
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“resents the note of optimism that John 
Ferrall and his followers sound,” and com- 


plains “that the world does not comprehend 
the suffering of the deafened.” I, for one, 
am very thankful that the world is not called 
upon to understand it, for at times it is 
rather awful, as even I must confess, but I 
think the good old world has enough to bear 
without being laden down with our troubles. 


Besides, I did try for some time to impress 
upon all the world with which I came in 
contact that deafness was and is and ever shall 
be the most terrible affliction imposed upon 
humans, and that my case was the worst on 
record. I was a burden to myself and to 
everyone else. The only satisfaction I had 
was in making people sorry for me, and I 
was sorry for myself. Is it possible for 
anybody to fall lower than that? But for- 
tunately, my common sense, with the aid of 
lip-reading, came to my rescue. 

The deafened do not need sympathy, but 
they do need and want love, encouragement, 
and admiration. Sympathize with a hard of 
bearing person and see how quickly he becomes 
sorry fer himself. Admire him for reading 
even a simple sentence from the lips and see 
the look of rapture on his face. I know, 
because I have been both the speaker and the 
person spoken to. 


Even love, encouragement, and admiration, 
however, cannot keep deafness from being a 
mighty serious matter, so serious, indeed, that 
perhaps the only way Mr. Ferrall and his 
followers feel they can possibly endure it is 
by treating it humorously. Long may they 
laugh! 

Still I am sorting and arranging the 
bright colors, all of which I wanted you 
to see at this particular time, but there 
are so many of them I shall have to 
keep some for another day. There is a 
favorite poem of mine, however, which 
I cannot resist quoting. I hope you, too, 
will learn to love it. The author might 
well be a Ferrallite, for in returning 
thanks for the things she holds most 
dear, she does not mention one that you 
and I cannot share equally with our 
hearing friends. 


FOR ALL THESE 


I thank Thee, Lord, that I am straight and 


strong, 
With wit to work and hope to keep me 
brave ; 
That two-score years, unfathomed, still belong 
To the allotted life Thy bounty gave. 


I thank Thee that the sight of sunlit lands 
And dipping hills, the breath of evening 
grass, 
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That wet, dark rocks and flowers in my hands 
Can give me daily gladness as I pass. 


I thank Thee that I love the things of earth— 
Ripe fruits and laughter, lying down to sleep, 
The shine of lighted towns, the graver worth 
Of beating, human hearts that laugh and 
weep. 


I thank Thee that as yet I need not know, 
Yet need not fear, the mystery of the End: 
But more than all, and though all these should 
go— 
Dear Lord, this on my knees!—I thank Thee 
for my friend. 
—Juliet Wilbox Tompkins. 
With the friendliest greetings and 
wishing you all a joyous Thanksgiving, 
Very sincerely, 
The New Friendly Lady. 
P. S.: New members for the cor- 
respondence Club are always welcomed, 
and so are letters from friends, old and 
new. Address The Friendly Lady, 1601 
35th St. N. W., Washington, D. C., 
and enclosed a stamped envelope if you 
wish a reply. 








EARN A DOLLAR FOR CHRISTMAS 


How? Just by telling in your best 
style “What the Correspondence Club 
Has Meant te Me.” 


All letters, whether prize winners or 
not, are subject to publication. If you 
prefer to have your name _ omitted, 
please say so when writing. 


Address your letters to The Friendly 
Lady, 1601 35th St. N. W., Washington, 
D. C., and mail it so that it will arrive 
not later than November 28th. 




















PRACTICAL MATERIAL OBTAINABLE 


Following out the idea suggested by Miss 
Juliet Clark, of Los Angeles, in her paper 
before the Washington Conference, Mr. 
Augustus C. Knight, a normal graduate of 
the Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading, 
Boston, has established an exchange for prac- 
tice material, and is advertising topics, drill 
work, and interesting class exercises for the 
use of teachers everywhere. 





Speech correction classes, started in Cleve- 
land’s public schools in 1918, have been suc- 
cessful in eliminating speech defects * ot 
thousands of children, including both phonetic 
and stuttering cases. Nearly 2,500 children 
were enrolled in these classes during the past 
year. 








A PROPOSAL BY CONTEXT 


By Marian J. ANDERSON 


CuHaractErs: Miss Tactless, Miss Neigh- 
bor, Mrs. Bright. 


ScENE: Home of Miss Tactless. 


Miss Tactless: Why, how do you do, 
Miss Neighbor. I’m so surprised to 


see you! Won’t you sit down? 
Miss Neighbor: Thank you. (Seats 
herself and opens fan.) It is very 


warm today, isn’t it? 

Miss T. (Hand to ear): What did 
you say? 

Miss N.: I said it is very warm today. 

Miss T.: I don’t understand you at 
all. What did you say? 

Miss N. (Showing signs of throat 
trouble): It is warm (fans hard)—the 
weather is warm. 

Miss T.: “Swarm”—that doesn’t make 
sense. Wait until I get a pencil. (Rum- 
mages in drawer.) I declare, I don’t like 
to have people call on me any more. It 
is such hard work to understand them. 
(Hands pencil, then hunts paper. Miss 
N. writes her message. ) 

Miss T. (Disappointed): Oh. Yes, it 
is warm. 

Miss N. (Sympathetically) : I used to 
feel as you do about callers, but I don’t 
any more. 

Miss T.: What did you say? 

Miss N. (Looks for pencil, but. not 
seeing it, shouts and gestures): I used 
to feel as you do about callers, but I 
don’t any more. 

Miss T. (Very bored) : I don’t under- 
stand a word you say. You mumble 
your words so a person cannot hear a 
thing. 

Miss N. (Motions): Where is your 
pencil? (Picks it up.) 

Miss T. (Snatching pencil away): I 
hate to have people writing to me all 
the time. Wait. I sometimes use this 
pasteboard tube when people just won’t 
speak up. (Adjusts tube.) Now, what 
was it you said? 

Miss N.: I said that I used to feel 


as you do about callers, but I don’t any 
more. 

Miss T.: Oh, is that all you wanted to 
say! (Embarrassing pause.) 

Miss N. (After glancing out of win- 
down, in a relieved voice): Oh, there is 
Mrs. Bright. I have not seen her since 
she was married. 

Miss T.: What did you say? (Miss 
N. points and Miss T. goes to the door.) 

Miss T.: How do you do, Mrs. 
Bright? Are you acquainted with Miss 
Neighbor? 

Mrs. Bright: Very well. 
lessons in lip-reading together. 

Miss T.: What did you say? 

(The two ladies have not paid any 
attention to this remark, but are shaking 
hands. ) 

Miss N.: We have missed you at the 
practice class. 

Mrs. B.: I have missed you all, too, 
but I am going to start in again soon, 
for we always have such jolly times and 
I learn so much. Don’t you think Mrs. 
Trask is a fine teacher? 

Miss T.: What are you two talking 
about? I can’t hear a word you say. 

Mrs. B.: We are talking about the 
lip-reading class we both attend. 

Miss T.: What? I do not understand 
you. (Miss N. hunts pencil and paper 
and writes for her. Miss T. reads and 
looks scornful.) Oh, I think this lip- 
reading is perfect nonsense; no one can 
ever understand that way. Why, my 
friends even want me to try it, but I’m 
not such a fool as all that! 

Mrs. B. (To Miss N.): How is the 
class getting along? We were taking 
homophenous words when I left. 

Miss N.: Why, we are getting along 
finely, Mrs. Bright. 


We took 


Mrs. B.: Didn’t we have fun with 
them? It was more like a game than 
a lesson. 


Miss T.: What are you two mumbling 
about ? 
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Mrs. B.: We are talking about homo- 
phenous words—the words that look the 
same— 

Miss T.: What did you say? (As 
Mrs. B. looks for pencil) No, I don’t 
like you to write to me. If you weuld 
speak up I would hear you all right. 
Here is the tube. Use that. 

- Mrs. B. (In tube): We were talking 
of the words that look alike—that seem 
the same—homophenes. 

Miss T.: Words that mean the same 
—omophenes ! 

Mrs. B.: No, they do not mean the 
same, but they seem the same to the eye. 

Miss T.: That is perfect nonsense. 
You say they do not mean the same but 
that they do mean the same to the eye. 
(Mrs. B. writes it out.) 

Miss T.: Oh. (Still looks uncon- 
vinced. Embarrassing pause.) 

Mrs. B. (To Miss N.): Well, my 
lessons have certainly been valuable to 
me. (Laughs.) I owe my husband to 
them. 

Miss N.: Really, I must have hold 
of the wrong homophene now. Why, it 
looked exactly as though you said that 
you owed your husband to your lip- 
reading lessons! 

Mrs. B.: That is just what I did say, 
and I have been crazy to tell someone 
who would understand—yet no one but 
a lip-reader could appreciate the situa- 
tion. 

Miss T.: What did you say? 

Miss N. (In despair): Oh, nothing. 
Never mind. (To Mrs. B.) Do go on 
and tell me what you mean. I am so 
curious. 

Miss T.: I cannot hear a word. What 
are you talking about, anyhow? 

Mrs. Bright and Miss Neighbor: 
Never mind just now. We will tell you 
some other time. 

Mrs. B.: Well, you see, I was trying 
so hard to answer when I thought I had 
the sense of a remark, even when I did 
not understand the words—to judge by 
context, you know. Mrs. Trask says 
that if you will risk answering on what 
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you think you see, you will watch more 
closely and be more alert. About that 
time, my neighbor, Major Bright, was 
beginning to come over quite often and 
I was glad for the opportunity to prac- 
tice with someone, so I liked to have 
him come, and we became the best of 
friends. 

Miss N. (Eagerly): Yes, yes. I have 
often seen you at the corner drug store 
together. 

Mrs. B.: He would often ask me to 
have 2 soda with him—and thereby 
hangs the tale. One evening he sat 
beside me on the sofa and did not say a 
word for so long. “What ails the man?” 
I thought. At last he blurted out some- 
thing as fast as he could talk. I thought 
it was “How would you like to have a 
soda with me?” I was sure of the “How 
would you like to have” and “me”, and 
as he so often had asked me to have a 
soda with him, I branched out on faith 
—I judged by the context—smiled, and 
said, “I’d love one.” I never dreamed 
the man was proposing. 

Miss N. (Excited): Was he propos- 
ing? What had he really said? 
Miss T.: What was that? 

understand. 

Mrs. B.: Please wait a minute, Miss 
Tactless, and let me finish. The Major 
seemed so pleased and got up—for his 
hat, I thought—so I rose and was going 
to put on my hat, too, but he—well, I 
began to gather from other things the 
sense of what he had said, even if I 
had not understood the words correctly 
—it can be done, my dear! After a 
while he asked, “When shall it be?” and 
then I think even the dullest lip-reader 
would have judged that she had received 
a proposal. Still, I wanted to be on the 
safe side, so I said, “Oh, I don’t know. 
When would suit you?” “Tomorrow,” 
he said, and then, oh, I was sure enough 
from his happy expression then. After 
he had gone and I was over the surprise. 
I thought, “Well, why not marry him? 
I love him, so—” 

Miss N.: But what did he really say 
when you thought he asked “How- would 


I didn’t 
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you like to have a soda with me?” I do 
not quite see yet how you owe your 
husband to your lip-reading lessons. 
Mrs. B.: I asked him after we were 
married if he remembered just what he 
had said when he proposed. He seemed 
surprised that I did not remember and 
said he thought every woman always 
remembered a proposal. “Well,” I con- 
fessed, “I did not understand every 
word, you see. In lip-reading we are 
taught to follow the thought of what is 
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said and to judge by the context some- 
times. I thought you said, ‘How would 
you like to have a soda with me?” He 
laughed and laughed over that, and told 
me that what he had said was, “How 
would you like to have a soldier like 
me?” Then he made me very happy by 
adding, “But I’m glad you did not ask 
me ‘What did you say?’, for I never 
could have screwed up courage to- 
repeat the proposal.” 
Miss Tactless: What did you say? 








THE APPEAL 
OF THE DEAF CHILD 


A Department to Serve His Parents, 
Teachers and Friends 





Conducted by EtizasetH ALDEN Byrp 


UR department is more than a year 

old now. Does the deaf child 

appeal to you? Do yow think it 
is worth while trying to meet his needs? 
What do you think his needs are, really? 
I wish that a dozen or two of the busy, 
thoughtful people who are teaching him 
in the schools would take time to tell 
us wherein the schools might meet those 
needs better. And I wish that others 
would tell us wherein we teachers might 
do more for him. It is by discussion 
and comparison and experiment that we 
learn. Your very objection to some- 
thing I say, if you tell me of it, may 
bring about discussion that will change 
one view or the other, entirely. Remain- 
ing silent, progress dies. You decide 
that I am a fossil or an anarchist but do 
not tell me so; and I conclude that since 
you voice no objection you.must agree 
with me; so gain there is none. This 
department is meant for an open forum, 
but a forum that is open—and empty— 
is not inspiring, O ye Silent Sisters! 


We do not publish your name unless you 
are willing, but we do want your point 
of view. We want descriptions of 
methods, materials, theories, games and 
the many individual experiments teachers 
are making. Did you ever think that 
probably someone could tell you from 
experience all about the idea you are 
trying out in fear and trembling lest 
there be some fundamental error in it 
that has escaped you? There is no 
place in this country, so far as I know, 
where teachers of the deaf can obtain 
just the help they need. It is yours 
and mine to make a real -contribution 
to the cause. 

In August I spoke of the fortunate 
little deaf child who can live at home 
during the years in which he is being 
educated, and—there WAS an objection! 
It was a particularly gratifying one 
because it said virtually, “Prove your 
point.” So to my friend, the Objector, 
I want to say, first of all, “Thank you.” 
And then I want to repeat, italicizing 
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the important words, the statement to 
which she objects: “. . . When the 
home is wisely administered 


there can be no question of the great 
advantage to the child who can remain 
in it.” And I admit her objection at 
once. It is true that there is a very 
small percentage of homes in which the 
parents can and will give the time, 
thought and study necessary to adminis- 
ter them in the wisest way for the deaf 
child. That granted, then the point to 
be proved is merely in regard to the 
child in that most desirable home where 
he is treated as nearly like his hearing 
brothers and sisters as may be, and his 
special needs as a deaf child are also 
met. We teachers of the deaf value 
pictures, whether we have artistic appre- 
ciation or not, so I am going to present 
my idea of the matter in a series of 
them. 

Two little boys, aged six, sat on two 
entirely different sidewalks cracking nuts 
with pieces of brick. Both hit their 
thumbs instead of the nuts; both ran, 
crying into the house. Little Hearing 
Boy ran straight to Mother, who, seeing 
that the bruise was slight, kissed the 
thumb “to make it well,” talked to him 
a minute, and sent him out laughing 
gaily, sure that Mother was all the good 
in the universe personified. Little Deaf 
Boy ran straight to the Supervisor, who, 
seeing that the bruise was slight and 
having ten other little boys clamoring for 
attention right then, smiled kindly but 
signed impatiently, “Baby! You aren’t 
hurt. Run and play”’—and each of ten 
little lads standing around followed her 
lead by clasping his arms and rocking 
from side to side as if soothing a baby. 
Little Deaf Boy, shamed and affronted, 
wandered gravely away, resolving to keep 
his troubles to himself thereafter. 

Two little girls each performed her 
assigned duties in the morning and 
hurried to get ready for school. Each 
saw before her a comrade’s bed, unmade, 
and each made it. To little Hearing Girl 
Mother said, “That’s right, Sister, help 


. Will you ?” 
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Mary out when you can; she just hasn’t 
learned to hurry.” To little Deaf Girl 
the Supervisor said, “Don’t meddle! 
When I tell Mary to make her bed, I 
want her to make it, not you.” 

Two little boys each received a box of 
goodies. Little Hearing Boy shared his 
with the family and the boys till, in 
short order, there was only an empty 
box left. Little Deaf Boy opened his 
and ate a few pieces, and offered some 
to his Supervisor, who meanwhile 
“shooed” the other boys away. Then the 
box was put aside, and every day the 
Supervisor got it out and gave him a 
few pieces of its contents, which he 
took to the dinner table and ate proudly 
while his envious fellows looked on. 

Two girls, nearly grown, pretty and 
full of girlish vanity, were invited out. 
Little Hearing Miss had scuffed her 
best slippers till they were beyond wear- 
ing, so Sister Mary lent her hers. Little 
Deaf Miss had also scuffed hers, but the 
Supervisor said, “No, it’s against the 
rules to borrow, and you have no money 
to buy new ones. Just go along and 
wear them as they are. Maybe you'll 
take better care of the next ones.” 

Two lads, men in stature, wanted to 
learn to smoke. To Hearing Lad Father 
said, “Son, it’s a pretty foolish thing to 
do, but I suppose you'll have to find that 
out for yourself, just as I did. I wish 
you’d wait till you’re twenty-one, though. 
And he did. To Deaf Lad 
the Supervisor said, “Cut it out! Tl 
report you to the Superintendent if I 
catch you at it.” So—he never caught 
him. 

Later on, a mother said of her daugh- 
ter, “What can I do with Ellen? She 
seems utterly selfish. She will perform 
certain routine duties; then she simply 
washes her hands of us all. I may have 
perfect seas of dishes to wash, but Ellen 
never looks my way ; company may come, 
but Ellen never offers to help take care 
of them; if she receives a gift it is all 
for herself ; if she has some pretty thing 
that her sisters need she resents being 











asked to lend it; she seems to expect 
to have everything done for her as a 
duty and to make no return except in 
a routine way. And with it all, she is 
restless, sulky, and unhappy when - | 
try to make her see that that is not the 
right attitude.” 


Or a father says, “I can get no hold at 
all on Jack. He keeps to himself, re- 
sents interference and affection equally, 
and is utterly selfish, and indifferent to 
home ties. The only hope of keeping 
him straight seems to lie in keeping him 
hard at work.” 


What of it all? Just this: The Crea- 
tor ordained that so delicate and wonder- 
ful a creation as a human being should 
be reared alone or in small groups, with 
father love and mother love so centered 
in its person that all the little tendrils of 
love, fellowship, sympathy, faith and 
kindliness should grow and expand in 
the sunny glow of family affection; and 
the child who for any reason is deprived 
of right home life suffers loss in all 
its relations. People often say that the 
deaf are essentially “different.” Wouldn’t 
you be different, too, if you had been 
trained to be? The deafness does not, 
in my opinion, account for the differ- 
ence; it merely adds to it. The after 
records of all sorts of institution-reared 
children show similar deviations from the 
normal type. 


Are the institutions at fault? I do 
not think so. They are doing a great 
work under difficult conditions. There 
must be a system and rules even in 
homes ; institution life necessarily multi- 
plies them and makes the personal touch 
more remote. Those institutions in 
which the small cottage system has been 
installed and those in which there is a 
good supervisor to every half-dozen or 
so pupils are solving the problem of 
the children’s personalities in what seems 
a very satisfactory way; but these inno- 
vations are costly and the need for them 
is not always clear to legislative bodies. 
So still, it seems to me, “there’s no 
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place like home”—PROVIDED the spe- 
cial training that makes the difference 
between a person of cultivated mind and 
soul and one possessing little more than 
animal life, can be carried on there. 


Now, to change the subject, many of 
you will recall the little lad of whom 
Miss Willoughby wrote so interestingly 
a few months ago, and will be glad to 
hear more of him. Here is an extract 
from a letter from his adopted mother: 


— has been sick at least half the time 
since Christmas but is feeling well now. As 
far as counting the school years goes, he is 
no further along than he was a year ago. 
It .has been such a. struggle to make him 
understand problems. If a bushel of potatoes 
cost 60c, what will one peck cost? I’ve played 
store with him nights until he really has it 
now. I think he will be ready for fourth 
grade arithmetic next fall. He has had arith- 
metic, English, spelling, writing, and sentences 
to write, and reading this year. He has read 
and read, lives with King Arthur, Napoleon, 
LaFayette and the fairies. I even found him 
reading Don Quixote one day. 

He certainly is gaining in lip-reading, al- 
though it seems so slow. How do they ever 
learn and, can and such small words? His 
teacher says she does not write half what she 
used to, to him. 





No one 
with 


Isn’t this a fortunate boy? 
can doubt his ultimate success 
such a home. 


EATING BY THE GOLDEN RULE 


Are you planning to have a Golden Rule 
dinner on December 7th? If not, you will 
teel like the people who ate wheat bread 
all during the war, regardless of their coun- 
try’s need of wheat for the soldiers. In fact, 
you will feel worse, for this time every 
country will be supporting the movement. 

Last year the Near East Relief asked its 
friends everywhere to eat, on a given Sun- 
day, only such fare as was served in Near 
East orphanages, where thousands of little 
lives are being saved for the world by the 
co-operation of their fellowmen everywnere, 
and to give the amount saved to the Near 
East Relief. The response was amazing, and 
this year it will be well-nigh universal. 

Suitable menus will be announced in 
newspapers and magazines in plenty of time 
for you to make arrangements. Eat nourish- 
ing, but inexpensive food on December 7th, 
and give the money saved for the little exiled 
victims of the war. 








By IRENE PURCELL 
BOOKS 
HE average American family buys 
one newspaper a day, one maga- 
zine a week, and one book a year. 

Americans are known as the greatest 
newspaper and magazine buyers in the 
world. 

They must have their daily paper. 
Most people read a morning and an 
evening paper. 

They subscribe to several weekly and 
monthly magazines. 

But the matter of buying books is 
a different story. 

Yet, the United States prints more 
books and does more reading than any 
other country. 

But please remember that seventy per 
cent of the English-speaking people of 
the world are on this continent. 

The Bible was the first book ever 
printed. 

The first Bible was printed about 1450 
by Gutenberg. 

There are thirty million copies of the 
Bible printed every year. 

Book publishers say that their biggest 
sales have come from religious books. 

Books are about the only merchandise 
that you can get free in any community. 
You have to pay for almost everything 
else you use. 

You can, however, get a good book 
to read free from the Public Library. 

What do people read? 

The head of the New York Public 
Library says: “We have the greatest 
call for the standard works of fiction.” 

There is also a great demand for books 
on applied science. 

There is not as much demand for 
books of fiction as there was ten years 
ago. 

There are about one hundred and forty 
listed publishers of general books. Many 
i of these publishers do not issue more 
than fifty books a year. There is small 
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PRACTICE MATERIAL 


AND Persis VOSE 


profit in book publishing, we are told. 
The greatest number of new _ books 
ever published was just before the last 
war. 
There are more and better children’s 
books published now than ever before. 
Res 


BOOK SHOPPING 


How to Use This Material. 

I. Give just as exercise. 

II. Write names of books on the board 
(not in order of exercise). Give 
sentences and have pupils point out 
the names of the books as they 
occur in the sentences, and repeat 
sentence. 

III. Give sentences; then ask questions 
and have pupils answer. Example: 
I bought a dictionary for the Span- 
ish Student. What did I buy for 
the Spanish Student? Or, For 
whom did I buy a dictionary ? 


I am very fond of books, and I have 
a great many books. 

But I am always buying one more. 
I spend more than I should on books. 

I have one book that I never read 
unless it is necessary. That is my ac- 
count book. 

When my money all disappears, and 
I wonder where it has gone, then I 
have to read over my account book. I 
usually find that altogether too much 
has been spent on books. 

Last evening I had to go over my 
accounts, and I found that much of 
my allowance had gone for books this 
last year. 

So I made a list of all I had spent 
on books in the past twelve months— 
for new books and for repairs and addi- 
tions to my old books. 

Books are like families—they are al- 
ways in need of something. 

I am going to tell you what I had 
to buy for my family of books last 
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year from the Merchant of Venice and 
in Vanity Fair. 

I bought a dictionary for the Spanish 
Student. 


I bought a row boat for.the Lady of 
the Lake. 


I bought a Bible for The Christian. 

I bought a Prayer Book for the Vicar 
of Wakefield. 

I bought a book of sermons for The 
Little Minister. 

I bought a guide book for The Path- 
finder. 

I bought a plate glass window for the 
Old Curiosity Shop. 

I bought some furniture for the House 
of Seven Gables. 

I bought a parasol for Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm. 

I bought a sun-dial for My Garden of 
Memory. 

I bought a crape veil for Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch. 

I bought a wash bench for Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. 

{ bought a wedding present for the 
Bride of Lammermoor. 

I bought some rubber boots for Jo’s 
Boys. 

I bought bathing suits for the Water 
Babies. 

I bought some bagpipes for the Scot- 
tish Chiefs. 

I bought some vanishing cream for 
Freckles. 

I bought an automobile for The Wan- 
dering Jew. 

I bought a new bulb for the Light 
That Failed. 

I bought an airship for the Man With- 
out a Country. 

I bought some oars for Three Men 
in a Boat. 

I bought a wardrobe trunk for Gulli- 
ver's Travels. 

I bought a hat for the Head of the 
House of Coombe. 

I bought some _ spectacles 
Vision of Sir Launfal. 

I subscribed for the morning paper for 
the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 


for the 
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I bought an alarm clock for Rip Van 
Winkle. 
Just then the alarm went off and I 


woke up. It was all a dream. 
i; ee 


A TALE OF DICKENS 


Write names of books on the board 
and tell story. Then have pupils point 
out names of the books as they occur 
in the story. 


One day Nicholas Nickleby was walk- 
ing along the country road. He met his 
friend David Copperfield. They stopped 
to talk of Hard Times and then Nicholas 
asked David to go over to Bleak House 
to call on old Martin Chuzzlewit. 

Little Dorrit came to the door of 
Bleak House and asked them to come 
in and sit by the fire. As they sat wait- 
ing for their host they listened to the 
Cricket on the Hearth. 

Presently Martin Chuzzlewit came in 
and told them he had been reading Pick- 
wick Papers and so knew all the news. 
Just then Our Mutual Friend hurried in 
and told them that the Old Curiosity 
Shop had been robbed, and many things 
had been stolen. The police had no clue 
to the robbery but thought the Uncom- 
mercial Traveler might have done it. 

David Copperfield spoke up and said 
he suspected a fellow by the name of 
Oliver Twist. The day before David 
had met Oliver Twist and Oliver had 
told him a queer Tale of Two Cities. 

Nicholas Nickleby, however, had Great 
Expectations that Seven Poor Travelers 
were guilty. In the midst of this excite- 
ment The Chimes began to ring and they 
heard Barnaby Rudge and the children 
under the Holly Tree singing the Christ- 
mas Caroll. 
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JOIN THE RED CROSS 
The annual roll call of the American Red 
Cross is held from Armistice Day, November 
llth, through Thanksgiving Day, November 
27th. Join. 





ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








California 


_ Colorado 
“District of 


__Columbia___ 


Sen 


Iowa 


Maine 





Maryland 





Massachusetts 


Michigan 


_Minnesota___ 


Missouri 





New York 





|Population 
Bae Census) 





| 
| 
J 


Los Angeles 


| 666, 853 | 


Name of Organization 


————— al 


| 





Address 








‘| Los Angeles League for the | 
Hard of Hearing | 





Number of Members 





44 West 30th St. 








Long Beach | 60,214 


| Long Beach League for the | 
Hard of Hearing 





San 


| Denver 


| Washington 


Chicago 


Francisco | 539,038 


Philocophus Club of San Fran- | 
cisco | 


~ Care Miss Maude Braden, 2805 


Street 





916 Shreve Building. 








| 
San Francisco | 


272,031 


| 
| 437,571 
| 
ae! 
| 0,925 


1 
| 73,129 | 


| San Francisco League for the 
Hard of Hearing, Inc. | 


| Denver League for the Hard | 


of Hearing = 


| Speech Reading Club of Wash- | 
ington — | 

| Chicago | League ‘for the Hard 
as ~<a 
Moines for the 


| Des League 
Hard of Hearing 


| Speech Readers Club of Port- 





| 
| 773,580 


| Speech Readers’ Guild of Bal- 


land | 
| 
timore | 





| 
| 770,400 | 


| The Speech Readers Guild of 
Boston, Inc. | 





Pigdi 
995,668 | 


| Detroit League for the Hard of | 
Hearing, Inc. 


1125 Ellis St. 





820 Josephine St.__ 


1710 I St. N. W. 





206 East Superior St. 





205 Segal Bldg., 9th and Grand, 





17 Storer St. 





1424 Fidelity Bldg. 





339 Commonwealth Ave. 


1363 Jefferson 





Avenue, East. 





| 
145,947 | 


League for the Deaf and Hard | | 
of 5 Seong of Grand Rapids, | 
| Mic | 


614 Coit Ave. N. E. 








| 
| 409,125 


aay 
Kansas City | 351,819 | 


| Minneapolis League for the | 
| Hard of Hearing, Inc. | 





1641 Hennepin Avenue. 





| Kansas City League for 


ague the | 
Hard of Hearing { 


405 New York Life Bldg. 





Louis 


| 803,853 | 


| St. Louis League for the Hard | 


Room 19, Ghio Bldg., Vandeventer 
Olive Sts. 





Bloomfield 


24.523 | 


of Hearing, Inc. 
| 


Bloomfield Aural Society | 


Community House. 





Jersey City 


| 309,034 | 


Jersey City League for the 
Hard of Hearing, Inc. 


753 Bergen Ave. 





Newark | 438,000 | 


Newark League for the Hard | 
| of Hearing 


33 Washington St. 








| 
| 536,718 | 


Buffalo League for the Hard of | 
Hearing | 


Care Miss Augusta Alexander, 8 
miral Road. ; 





Buffalo 
N 


New York 


15,927,625 
! 


e for the Hard | 
| 


| New York Lea 
| of Hearing, 


126 East 59 Street. 








| 
Rochester | 317, as7 | 


ochester League for the Hard { 
a Hearing 


91 Monroe Ave. 





Cincinnati 


Syracuse 


| 184,511 | 


Syracuse Speech Reading So- | 
ciety | 


254 E. Onondaga St. 








| 406,312 | 


| Cincinnati “Ueague for the Hard | 
of Hearing 


400 Odd Fellows Bldg. 





| 
Cleveland | 888,519 | 


Cleveland Association for the | 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing | 


2638 Euclid Ave. 





| 
Columbus | 261,082 


ee League for the Hard | 
Hearing | 


Care .¥. Wi. A 





| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Dayton | 165.530 


“pepten League for the Hard | 
of Hearing Inc. 


212 E. 5th St. 





Toledo 


| 
| 268,338 | 


| Toledo League for the Hard of 
Hearing, Inc. 


a | 
1957 Franklin Ave. 20 | 105 





Pennsylvania 


| 
| 112,571 


Erie 


l 
| Erie Speech Readers Club 


413 Peach § 


Care Miss Irene Purcell, 





! 
Philadelphia* {1,922,788 


| 
| 
| 
| Speech poemas Club of Phila- | 
| delphia, | 


2 | 29 
P | 


1606 Locust St. g | 83 





| 
Pittsburgh | 613,442 


| Pittsburgh Leges for the Hard | 
| of Hearing ad 


t 


1105 Highland Bldg., 





Rhode Island 


| 
Providence 242,378 


| Providence League for the | 
| Hard of Hearing | 


East Liberty. J 


335 Westminster St. 








Texas 


Houston | 154,970 


Houston Club for the Hard of | 
Hearing 


716 Huntington Ave. 





CANADA 


| 
| 
| 
| 
’ 


| 





& 
} s 
| Toronto Lip-Reading Club | 


Wellesley School, Bay and St. 
Sts. 





Toronto Phy | 


Black type—Constituent body. 


*Last 


year’s report. 





IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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WE SHALL GIVE HIM 





THE LITERARY NAME 


OF RICHARD 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


“Selestial apoley which didst inspire 
the soles of burns and pop with sakred fire, 
Kast thy mantil ore me when I shall sing.” 


th ACHELORS as a class,” writes 
Dirk P. De Young in _ the 
August issue of the VoLTA 


Review, “are slow about popping the 
question.” 


He means this as a criticism, of 
course; but is it? 
Sometimes I am almost forced to 


believe that Dirk is a rather superficial 
thinker, along certain lines. 

Two men were discussing an inter- 
rupted wedding. 

“Yes,” said the first, a married man, 
“he left her flat; deserted her at the 
altar.” 

“He did,” said the other, a bachelor. 
Then, thinking of his own timidity in 
such matters, he added: “And so the 
poor fellow lost his courage at the last 
moment ?” 

“No,” responded the first man, grimly ; 
“he found it.” 

Of course, Dirk is so ingenious in his 
arguments that it really is not fair for 
an old and experienced bachelor like 
myself to take deliberate advantage of 
the numerous and totally unconscious 
openings he leaves. Besides, I cannot 
help but realize that Dirk has always 
been my friend. In his own artless way 
he has tried to do the thing that he truly 
believed would be for my best interests. 

True, he appears a trifle inconsistent 
in first urging me to flee matrimony and 
then, later, bending every effort to 
direct my steps toward the altar, but this 
inconsistency is apparent and not real. 
One has to go a little below the surface 
to understand married men. In express- 
ing an opinion they sometimes tread so 
cautiously as to appear to be walking 
backwards. And one has to consider, 
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too, whether the opinion as finally ex- 
pressed, is an uncensored one. 

But we men understand each other; 
and, after all, there is no important 
difference between married men and 
single men. As some unknown philos- 
opher has wisely remarked, bachelors 
have just as many faults as the married 
men; they are not reminded of them 
so often, that is all. 

In the beginning, you see, Dirk felt 
a little concern over what might be the 
effect of my plunge into the sea of 
matrimony. He was thinking of what 
Washington Irving tells us about Ab- 
dallah. When the latter married, you 
know, two hundred virgins broke their 
hearts from disappointed love. Nat- 
urally, a man as tender-hearted as Dirk 
could not bear to think of having such 
a calamity repeated. Having met me, 
however, his apprehension on that score 
seems to have vanished, for some reason, 
and he now appears to feel at liberty to 
display to the utmost what he fondly 
believes to be his capabilities as a match 
maker. In spite of this, I know that ir 
actual danger ever threatens, I shall find 
him ready to throw his egis over me. 

But it is really astonishing to note the 
complacent manner in which those of 
the older generation assume that all a 
man need do 1s ask and the girl, any 
girl, will fall right into his arms. My 
great grandfather was like that, too. 
And you will recall, Dirk, that one of 
your contemporaries, Charles Lamb by 
name, once argued: “If 1 man were to 
accost the first homely-fe. .ured or plain- 
ly-dressed young womau of his ac- 
quaintance and tell her bluntly that she 
was not handsome enough or rich enough 
for him, and he could not marry her, he 
would deserve to be kicked for his ill 
manners; yet no less is implied in the 
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fact that, having access and opportunity 
of putting the question to her, he has 
never thought fit to do so.” 


We of the younger generation know, 
of course, that those days are gone for- 
ever; and furthermore, that they never 
existed ! 

And your intimation, Dirk, cleverly 
advanced in your little story, that I shall 
probably wind up by selecting some girl 
of my own age, whom I have known 
for many years, is merely pathetic. It 
shows that you have not even observed 
the ladies closely enough during the past 
forty or fifty years to discover that there 
are none of approximately my age. One 
never sees a girl over twenty-four or 
twenty-five now. 

One thing about your description of 
your Miss Cunningham does interest me, 
however. You mention that she was 
somewhat beyond the half-century mark 
in the matter of age, which, I take it, 
is a poetical way of saying that she was 
about fifty-seven, but with hair “a beau- 
tiful brown.” Nothing is said about the 
silver threads that would logically appear 
to have their place in this “crowning 
glory,’ so I presume there were none. 
Now, the question is, how did she do it? 
I certainly hope that Algernon did not 
begin his honeymoon with the discovery 
that she wore a wig. Beautiful brown 
hair at fifty is intriguing; in fact, as the 
Job Man will tell you, any sort of hair 
at fifty is intriguing. 

Of course, in the generosity of your 
heart, you are trying to pass over the 
fact that I date back to the period when 
everyone was singing that lovely little 
thing by Eugene Fields, so appropriate 
to the present discussion, “Listen to My 
Tale of Woe.” 

“Une petite peche dans un orchard fleurit, 

Attendez a mon narration triste! 

Une petite peche verdante fleurit. 
Grace a chaleur de soliel, et moisture de 

miste. 
Il fleurit, il fleurit, 
Attendez 4 mon narration triste!” 
The French, Dirk, is not to display 
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my linguistic ability, but merely a con- 
cession to the intellectuals among our 
readers, who look with something like 
disdain on our discussion, not stopping 
to realize that matrimony and debate are 
natural affinities, like ham and eggs. 

The Original Friendly Lady, too, is 
joining in the discussion, although one 
would think that at her age, and with 
her responsibilities, she would be more 
dignified. Anywhere, here she is de- 
claring, “I just hope you do get tripped 
up in Cupid’s net, so there!” 

She, of course, is a trifle annoyed 
because I started a rumor that you, 
Dirk, were actually the Friendly Lady. 
Some of her correspondents took me 
seriously ; a dreadful fate to overtake a 
humorist. But you can see that the 
Friendly Lady in her impetuosity (and 
she has been impetuous like that ever 
since she was a small child) has placed 
herself definitely on record as suggest- 
ing matrimony, Cupid’s net, as a suitable 
punishment! Just laugh that off, Dirk! 
I’m wondering just what her correspon- 
dents are going to say to that. Now 
they will believe that you are the Friend- 
ly Lady. 

And about nets, Dirk, you know that 
your old schoolmate, Dean Swift, used 
to declare one of the reasons for unsuc- 
cessful marriages was the fact that young 
ladies spent their time- making nets, in- 
stead of building cages. 

As you can readily imagine, it is 
rather discouraging for me to note the 
pessimistic tone that creeps into these 
discussions of matrimony. Almost every 
one who comments on the subject, even 
when lacking the ingenuousness of the 
Friendly Lady and yourself, adopts a 
sort of evasiveness or resorts to tergiver- 
sation. The clergy itself is not exempt, 
if one may credit a story in The London 
Telegraph. 

“There, lad, ’tis a bonnie lass you've 
married, and I wish you both joy,” said 
the old minister, as he gazed on the 
beaming faces of the young couple he 
had just united. “You’re getting to the 
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end of all your troubles, now,” he added, 
encouragingly to the bridegroom. 

Time went on, as time will, and a few 
months later the old minister met the 
young fellow who had started matrimony 
with such a smiling face. 

“You look pretty miserable, my 
friend,” he said. 

“Well, I might,” came the sulky an- 
swer. “I thought you told me in the 
church, as ’ow I’d got to the end of all 
my troubles?” 

“Ay, so I did, lad,” said the minister, 
with a glimmer in his eye, “but I didn’t 
say which end.” 

The Friendly Lady also demands: 
“Haven't you stirred up enough trouble 
with all this talk of matrimony?” I am 
afraid I have, dear Friendly Lady, I am 
very much afraid I have. And if you 
will but shift the italics in your question, 
I believe you will have a clear under- 
standing of my difficulties. Suppose we 
make the question read: “Haven’t you 
stirred up enough trouble with all this 
talk of matrimony ?” 

“Bathed in the moonlight’s silver glow, 

They sat upon the sand; 

The lad, it seems, was rather slow, 

He didn’t hold her hand, 

Nor murmur softly, “Do be mine,” 

And clasp the maiden tight. 

He merely said, “The moon looks fine 

Upon the sea tonight.” 

Aye, talk, just talk! 

I have had a rather serious handicap, 
too, Dirk, in that my adult life has been 
spent in Washington, D. C. This city 
is a bachelor’s paradise. We have here 
tens of thousands of young ladies work- 
ing in the various Government depart- 
ments. All of them are well educated ; 
they have to be to qualify under Civil 
Service. Needless to say, too, all of 
them are attractive, for there is absolute- 
ly no need for an intelligent girl to re- 
main unattractive in these days of inven- 
tions, discoveries and—er—preparations. 
It is perfectly astonishing, Dirk, what 
can be done with a bucket of clay or a 
shovel-ful of volcanic mud. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


Compared with my surroundings, then, 
the matrimonial pitfalls of Wall Street, 
so graphically pictured in your story, 
pale into insignificance. Under the cir- 
cumstances, one of two things is almost 
inevitable: Like the worker in an art 
gallery, one becomes callous to the 
beauty about him, or, if he is impres- 
sionable, he finds himself engaged to 
six or seven of the loveliest of his imme- 
diate feminine associates and totally at a 
loss as to how to thin down this group 
to the customary legal limit. While he 
hesitates, men with more courage, or, 
perhaps, recklessness, come along and 
carry off the prizes. As one young lady 
puts it. 


“TI did not know which one I loved— 
I really couldn’t tell. 

I said that they must give me time 
To think it over well. 


“So Richard gave me lots of time, 
For he was very kind— 

But Larry ran away with me, 
Before I knew my mind.” 


You say of your hero, Dirk, “We 
shall give him the literary name of 
Algernon Winship. . - Wadi, 4 
guess my literary name should be Rich- 
ard. It is a great pity, too, for these 
girls are all self-supporting and perfectly 
able to take care of a husband in the 
style to which he has been accustomed. 

In closing, -however, I note that you 
say the letter writers are coming your 
way, “and some even go so far as to 
say that our, humorist is as good as 
married.” They go farther than that, 
Dirk; some of them say “better.” 

And about that matter of getting but- 
tons sewed on: The Argonaut says that 
Albertson hated to have his photograph 
taken, but at last consented. In time the 
proofs came, and when his wife saw 
them she exclaimed in horror: “Oh, 
George, you have only one button on 
your coat.” 

“Thank heaven,” he replied, “you've 
noticed it at last! That ’s the reason | 
had the photograph taken.” 
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—Joe De Yong 


CoNDUCTED BY THE JoB MAN 


HE question of Life Insurance for 
deaf people has been raised by one 


of our correspondents. I quote 
from her letter: 
Yesterday afternoon a personal friend of 
mine, who is representing the Life 
Insurance Company, called upon me and 


urged me to have my life insured as a pro- 
tection to myself. I answered that I had 
never thought very seriously about having 
my life insured because I thought the different 
insurance companies had rigid rules that would 
bar me because of my deafness. Personally, 
of course, I do not consider deafness the dis- 
ability that the insurance companies may con- 
sider it, but they seem to think there is a 
great risk in insuring us because of accidents. 
Do you know if there are any insurance com- 
panies who will insure us in spite of our 
deafness and who will give us an equal chance 
with hearing people? It seems as if all in- 
surance companies ought to be convinced that 
there is liftle risk on account of accidents 
with deafened people, because we have become 
so watchful; and also that we seldom become 
physically disabled from an accident due to 
our deafness. 


From two other women, also deaf, but 
possibly not to the same extent as the 
first writer, I have heard that their 
insurance was written at regular rates. 


I, too, have had several policies at 
regular rates and am still “hounded” by 
insurance agents. The only time this 
phase of the matter was ever brought 
to my attention was when a friend at 
the head of a fraternal insurance or- 
ganization, asked me to take out a small 
policy, saying that he wanted all of his 
friends with him but would prefer not 
to take much of a risk on me because 
of my deafness. It may cheer up my 
hard of hearing friends to know that he 
was gathered to his fathers several years 
ago, while I am still trying to be the 
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Job Man. I think it quite possible that 
he was in the position of the “burnt 
child who is afraid of fire,” because 
during the preceding year he had had 
to pay large amounts to the families of 
two deaf men who walked on the rail- 
road track once too often. (By the way, 
if you are deaf, keep it in the back of 
your head—never to walk on the railroad 
track. ) 

If my friend was afraid of my deaf- 
ness, I was equally skeptical about his 
insurance company. After showing my 
friendship by joining, I quietly dropped 
out at the end of the year. It has since 
gone the way of most fraternal com- 
panies and had to reorganize on the 
basis of the old-line companies. This 
calls to mind another thing in taking 
out insurance—the standing of the com- 
pany is important! Don’t let the low- 
ness of the premium rate make you 
forget it. 

There’s nothing sentimental about the 
life insurance business. Their rates are 
fixed from statistics covering a long 
period of time. The companies can be 
trusted to look out for their own inter- 
ests, and if a deaf man’s expectancy of 
life is as good as his hearing brother’s, 
they will be just as eager to get the 
business. 

I should like to have the experience of 
any of you in this line, and I will look 
into the matter further. So far as I 
have been able to find out there is no 
fixed ruling on the subject. With defec- 
tive hearing so widespread and varying 
so in degree it is apparent there could not 
be. The local agent and medical exam- 
iner will undoubtedly give the matter 
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fair consideration, in the same way 
they would any other physical defect. 
Life insurance for women is rather a 
new thing for most companies. Some 
don’t underwrite them at all. 


The following is quoted from another 
letter, also from a woman. Who was 
it who said women weren’t given the 
same consideration as men in The Day’s 
Work Department ? 


I am very happily located in the Library 
Extension Department of the State Library 
here in ————. It is very pleasant work 
and in very congenial company. I should 
think other deaf people could do that sort of 
work. Of course, it requires some training 
but that can be acquired quite easily. It is 
worth trying, anyway. 


The Job Man happens to know that 
others are finding library work admirably 
suited to deaf people. A woman almost 
totally deaf is cataloguing in the library 
of one of the great universities. Of 
course, this is technical work and a 
college course of approximately three 
years is necessary. This, too, is an 
occupation of which I hope we will 
hear more. 


A woman who is a practical florist 
has sent the following. She does not 
want her name published, but I am at 
liberty to give her name and address 
to anyone wanting specific information. 
She promises to answer letters. 


For some reason or other, we happen to 
be deaf, and therefore, our existence is purely 
a case of circumstance, with which we have 
nothing to do. We began by opening our eyes 
and wondering, and have been wondering ever 
since. 

Anyway, we found things all mapped out 
for us, we travelled the same old path to 
school and other places that are time-worn, 
and the only difference between now and then 
is that now we find ourselves in a silent world 
and handicapped with the thought of beginning 
all over again. 

The writer of this does not want to arouse 
in thé minds of any reader the desire to go 
into the florist business for the purpose of 
making money only. Money does not bring 
happiness, neither does it yield peace of mind. 

Rather, it is a brief suggestion to those 
who are looking for work they can do without 
the aid of ears. I have often wondered why 
more of our deaf people do not take up the 
study of floriculture—also horticulture. 
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There is no other business where one’s 
enthusiasm. continues to increase year after 
year as it does in this line of effort. 

However, one must be a lover of flowers 
and the Great Out Doors and not afraid of 
work, if he or she wishes to be a success as 
a florist or nurseryman. 

Like any other business, it takes time to 
learn, but it is a work that can be followed 
by both men and women, and as a rule 
florists and nurserymen pay a fair salary 
while one is learning. In no other occupa- 
tion is there greater opportunity for making 
good. And while you are making good, you 
revel in the beauty of all that passes through 
your hands, and are happy in the glory of your 
business. 

I also know something of the seamy side of 
this glory work. I know what genuine 
drudgery there is in it. There is many an 
aching back and blistered palm before you 
get to the top. I know anxiety about finances, 
the losses, the bitter disappointments. I know 
how our best efforts are not appreciated. I 
know most of us have a hard road to travel 
and the knocks hurt. But I also know there 
is no work worth while that is not full of 
thorns that bring the blood each time they 
prick our tender spots. With all this, I think 
floriculture is the most glorious of all earthly 
occupations. 

Turn your face toward the beauty parts of 
your business, and you will reap so great a 
harvest that you will forget you are a mem- 
ber of the silent world and, like the poet 
Moore, say: 

“O could we do with this world of ours, 

As thou dost with thy garden bowers, 
Reject the weeds and keep the flowers, 

What a heaven on earth we would make it.” 
This is just a suggestion that I believe there 
is a good opening for the deaf in floriculture. 


That bugaboo, Domestic Work, comes 
up again. The writer of the letter is, 
of course, quite right. Can we honestly 
see it ourselves and make others see it? 


My Dear Mr. Job Man: 

I have been so much interested in your 
department of the Votta Review, and through 
you have been made to understand just what 
deafness really means to those who have to 
work for a living. And my sincere sym- 
pathies go out to them. Though totally deaf 
myself, I have never until recently come in 
contact with a deaf person who was hunting 
a job, and made to realize just what a handi- 
cap it is to one so placed. 

Some time ago, we advertised for a second 
maid, or housemaid. Among the applicants 
for the place was a young lady, very neat, 
well-dressed and refined-looking, and with a 
very pleasing personality. In the interview 
I discovered that she was very deaf, but as 
her appearance was rather attractive, she 
appealed to me and I had the feeling that I 
could train her into an cfiicient maid. We 
employed her and it proved to be rather a 




















heart-breaking episode to both mistress and 
maid. She was a most complete failure in 
that position. She could not hear the door- 
bell, the telephone, the table-bell, or take 
orders at the serving of meals. The very 
things that were required of one in _ that 
position she could not do, and her dismissal 
was necessary. 

The thought occurred to me, “Why do not 
more of our deafened women and girls take 
up cooking?” That is a place that does not 
really require ears. These days the cook is 
absolute in the kitchen and conducts its 
requirements much as she pleases, if she is 
competent, with very little interference from 
her mistress. Her wages are much better than 
those of a housemaid, her duties are less 
arduous, and she has more time to herself. 
In most families she has her own room, 
including a bath, in fact all the conveniences 
of a modern home. She has no expense ex- 
cept her own wearing apparel. 

Now, Mr. Job Man, can’t you impress 
upon our girls and women the advisability 
of taking up this as an occupation? It only 
requires good common sense and adaptability 
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for serving the right kind of meals, which 
can be acquired with a little practice and the 
desire to become an adept. There is such a 
demand for cooks these days and it is almost 
impossible to find one. There is a big opening 
in this line and I think it is especially adapted 
to the deafened. I know, if I were left to 
make my own way in the world, I could do it 
easily and efficiently as a cook, for the expe- 
rience of many years as a mother and house- 
wife would be to my advantage. It is just 
the thing I would take up for a livelihood. 


From many social workers I have 
heard the same thing; that domestic 
work can be undertaken only in large 
hougeholds where personal contacts are 
unnecessary. Ps 

We've discussed several kinds of 
work today. Perhaps you can add some- 
thing to what. has been said or talk 
about some others. 


WRITE TO THE JOB MAN! 


ANCHORED BOATS 


By Laura Davies Hott 





Anchored in the offing, tethered to the 
shore, 

Empty, idly drifting, waiting, nothing 
more ; 

Though the lake is calling, whispering 
trees sing low, 

Wavelets riple gayly, sun-kissed breezes 
blow; 

Aimlessly they’re drifting, quite con- 
tent to stay 

In their sheltered corner through the 
busy day. 


aca . te ae 


Too satisfied to venture, like men with- 
out desire, 

Who’ve never heard ambition or let 
their hearts aspire; 

They strive to do no service, they bear 
no load nor oar, 

They swing and sway and waver, close 
beside the shore. 

Content with empty drifting, they'll 
never learn to dare 

Unless some force compelling can drive 
them forth from there. 
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ANOTHER AMERICAN IN VIENNA 


By Loutsre I. MorGENSTERN-NEUSCHUTZ 





THE EXQUISITE STRAUSS MEMORIAL 


HE last strains of the “Blue Dan- 

ube” were still faintly ringing 

through the stately old linden 
trees of the Statdpark in Vienna, when 
its Burgomaster rose to address a large 
audience invited to attend the unveiling 
of the, statue erected to the memory of 
their beloved waltz-king, Johann Strauss. 
The entire city had been asked to join in 
the occasion by rendering this waltz at 
the appointed hour on any musical in- 
strument at hand. 

From without, no sound of the cele- 
bration penetrated my ears; but from 
within, the long pent up, never forgotten 
melodies, heard so often in my childhood 
spent in Vienna, stormed against the 
confinement, making themselves “heard” 
in their own way; and thus, somehow, 
I too could take part in the festival. 

The memorial itself, with a_ back- 
ground of pure white marble in bas 
relief, shows the legendary mermaids 
of the Danube swinging in the rhythm of 
the composer’s “Donauwellen Walzer” 
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(Waves of the Danube Waltz). In the 
center of the cutout stands the almost 
life-like figure, fiddle in hand. 

I was spending the summer of 1921 in 
Vienna and found the city greatly 
changed in its aspects, since the outcome 
of the war had deprived it of its very 
life. Neither buildings, nor places, nor 
statues were properly cared for any 
longer—an atmosphere of sadness seemed 
to pervade all. That the spirit of the 
once gayest capital of Europe, however, 
was not wholly broken, was shown not 
only by the first mentioned Strauss fes- 
tival, but also in many other ways during 
my stay there. 

I did not see Vienna with a total 
stranger’s eyes, as Miss Hedrick did and 
describes in her article in the VoLTa 
Review for August; hence the “absence 
of trees and grass” in many of the 
streets and the “massively built apart- 
ment houses” did not strike me _partic- 
ularly. The city was founded hundreds 
of years ago by the Romans and was 











then called “Vindobona.” Quite close 
by is the Wienerwald, part of the last 
ranges of the Alps; besides, there are 
many beautiful suburban places; endless 
meadows, rich with flowers; woods and 
wooded hills, topped by ruins and build- 
ings of a bygone age. Schoenbrunn, 
where once dwelt L’Aiglon, with its 
symmetrically cut promenades, is also 
still in its full glory, not speaking of the 
many parks with handsome landscape 
gardening and monuments, all over the 
town. As one stands on one of the 
several bridges spanning the arm of the 
Danube that divides Vienna, one gets a 
splendid view of the Wienerwald and 
the outlying districts in the distance. 

In the Belvedere Castle and Park, a 
semblance of Versailles, there are ex- 
hibited the famous Gobelins, tapestries 
of the 17th Century (since pawned to 
aid in keeping Austria on her feet) the 
beauty, coloring and size of which I find 
no words at my command to describe. 
Below, at the entrance hall, Rudolph 
Alt’s charming water colors, depicting 
the city from every angle, are on view. 
In the museums and galleries, very, 
very much is to be seen that makes a 
visit worth while; and in the Kunstge- 
werbe Museum (Artcraft Museum) 
one is astounded by the artistic skill of 
ancient Vienna and new. I could walk 
for hours through the narrow, crooked 
streets of the first and oldest precinct, 
and admire the exhibits in the show 
windows of the stores. The art objects, 
paintings, embroideries, silverwares, etc., 
are of the finest on the continent; their 
execution shows accomplishment such 
as can never be denied nor defied, though 
misfortunes and curtailments have fallen 
upon the once proud capital of the 
former Austrian Empire. 

My greatest regret was not being able 
to participate in the music festivals that 
continually took place during my stay. 
The quality of the music rendered and 
the selection of the programs brought 
vividly back memories of days gone by 
when I still could form part of an appre- 
Ciative audience. I do not know whether 
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others so profoundly deafened as I, 
are haunted by so much music, but I am 
never free from it, sometimes harmonies, 
other times discords “wield the baton.” 

Through the terrible ravages of war 
and the great social changes ensuing, 
the once far-famed Gemutlichkeit (there 
is no equivalent in the English language 
for this quality of being so warmheart- 
edly sociable in the true Viennese fash- 
ion) has suffered a good deal. The 
cheerlessness in the countenances of the 
people whom Miss Hedrick saw on her 
visit is a consequence of nearly ten years 
of unremitting suffering, such as nations 
outside of the war areas have never 
known. 

The collapse of the Austrian currency, 
due to which fortunes and incomes were 
swept away nearly over night, and un- 
principled speculators shot up like 
weeds, profiting by the calamity and 
forming the clan of the nouveaux riche, 
changed the outlook of the populace 
completely, new social standards being 
created thereby. Having lived through 
the same occurrence in Germany after 
my marriage in 1922, and having wit- 
nessed the German mark drop from 
fifty to more than four billions to the 
dollar, while the Austrian crown was 
stabilized at seventy thousand to the 
dollar, I feel competent to state that the 
“frenzied finance” that follows such 
depreciation of a country’s currency is 
destructive of the moral fibre of a 
people. Nearly total indifference to the 
suffering of fellow-beings grows by leaps 
and bounds. The farmer is unwilling 
to trade his produce for paper money 
that depreciates to half its value, or less, 
by the time he returns to his door; no 
matter whether people go hungry or not. 
The merchant will not sell his goods, 
except at a price far above their initial 
value, in order to have sufficient time to © 
invest the money again in Sachwerte, 
before further devaluation sets in. The 
banker, the broker, the industrialist, 
able to purchase foreign stable money, 
thus safeguard themselves and thereby 
still further weaken the currency, regard- 
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less of consequences; while the salaried 
man’s and the wage earner’s incomes 
devaluate in their pay envelope on the 
way home. And thus the destructive 
circle goes on. 

What is done with the food supply 
before the currency is finally stabilized 
in some way or other, makes a _ hard 
guess for one not intimately acquainted 
with the customs of the country. I went 
marketing as often as three times a day 
in spring, 1923, to gather a few victuals 
such as eggs, vegetables or meat. Ther: 
was so very little on sale—I felt for- 
tunate in being able to corner a few eggs. 
Butter I succeeded in getting by making 
friends with the grocer’s wife; however, 
only after 5 P. M., when the final stock 
exchange report for the day on the 
stand of the dollar had arrived, so that 
the new higher price could be fixed: 
vegetables I could buy in cans, meats in 
limited quantities. Here are a few items 
from my notebook of household expenses 
of October, 1923, the prices rising from 
day to day: 


eee M 750,000,000 
16 NN if ids Cans 14,000,000,000 
i box simtches, .. 25.4 3,400,000 
Se Se. Ss ha 27,000,000,000 
ge rer ern e 5,000,000,000 


Final stabilization of the currency brings 
in its train countless bankruptcies, short- 
age of capital, the heavy taxation levied 
by the Government adding further bur- 


dens. Only the war profiteer, I suppose, 
can look cheerful under such circum- 
stances. 


The doctor in charge of the Viennese 
children’s hospital supported by Ameri- 
can funds, up on the hill, a stone’s throw 
from Schoenbrunn, heartily invited me 
to visit his charges and took me through 
the many wards himself. It was a 
pitiful sight that met my eyes, of chil- 
dren with crippled arms and _legs, 
caused by rickets and malnutrition. The 
reverent love these little innocent war- 
sufferers had for their wholly devoted 
doctor, was touching to observe. While 
I was there, a mother came in with her 
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crippled baby, bearing a letter from a 
well-known social worker. “Doctor,” 
she wrote, “may I not put another help- 
less child on your heart?” When [ 
left there, it was with a pretty much 
changed viewpoint on the universe. 


The schools for hard of hearing chil- 
dren put into existence in Vienna after 
the war, show the progressive un- 
quenched spirit of the people; the two 
clubs for deafened adults likewise going 
forward, despite poverty on all sides. 
There are lectures for the members on 
many educational subjects, Professor 
Alexander, one of the city’s foremost 
aurists, taking a personal interest in 
their needs. In the throat clinic of 
Professor Hajek, phonetic instruments 
of every description are in daily use, 
speech and voice being the main topic 
there. 

An invitation from Professor Calzia 
to visit the Phonetic Laboratory in Ham- 
burg ended my stay in Vienna, which 
at that time was putting on its best 
dress for the first International Fair 
to be held, to draw the attention of the 
world to its commercial possibilities, 
the intellectual and artistic having been 
its mainstay in the past. 

When I visited Vienna again in 1923 
for a few days with my husband, the 
city was slowly but steadily groping its 
way out of the limitations imposed; its 
motto seemed to have become, “Per 
aspera ad astra.” 


LECTURES BY MISS WALKER 


The Trask School of Speech-Reading, 
Philadelphia, has announced a course of six 
lectures for the deaf and deafened who read 
the lips, by Jane B. Walker of New York. 
Miss Walker is well known as a lecturer 
delightful to speech readers, and this series 
will doubtless attract large audiences. 

The program is as follows: 

October 8th: “Myths in Marble.” 


October 15th: “The Freer Gallery” at 
Washington. 

October 22nd: “Great Equestrian Statues.” 
October 29th: “Pinturicchio, the Little 


Deaf Painter.” 
November 5th: 
November 19th: 


“Burne Jones.” 
“Abbott Thayer.” 











CAN YOU HEAR IN YOUR SLEEP? 


By Mary E. STerFey 


EING so deaf that no sound of the 

human voice ever reaches the 

seat of my hearing, or any other 
part of my hearing, for that matter, 
the aurists will probably be astonished 
to know that I, for one, can hear in 
my sleep. 

I have been told by a very sincere 
friend who is a Spiritualist, that this 
is because my spirit is not deaf. If she 
had said that I was not deaf in spirit 
I should have believed her implicitly, but 
of the former I have my doubts. 

Sometimes when my lesser self has 
been out late at night, he will stand 
outside my bedroom window and speak 
my name—gently, oh very gently, con- 
sidering that it is two o’clock in the 
morning. With no other prompting 
than just this gentle calling I will re- 
spond, and just as likely as not go and 
look at the clock. How did I know he 
called? Why, I knew it because my 
spirit never sleeps and as was assured 
me, my spirit is not deaf. Anyway, he 
called me in my sleep. 

Quite frequently, a little cigar smoke 
blown through the screen will hasten 
the process. This may be because my 
spirit craves the cigar smoke. I should 
not be surprised if it did have the 
tobacco habit after having been wife to 
a cigar for about twenty years. 

There seems to be no explanation in 
science to this very peculiar phenomenon. 
Very often I feel constrained to arise 
from sound sleep and answer “what.” 
In fact, I have done this very thing 
which, of course, was foolish. Anyone 
acquainted with my anatomy knows that 
the tongue that makes answer is directly 
connected with ears that do not hear. 

But the fact remains that I will sud- 
denly climb out and peer out of windows 
and under beds to ascertain if there is 
someone out who ought to be in or some- 
one in who ought to be out. It is often 
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enough the former to lend color, oh quite 
a bit of color, to the theory. 

According to the newer psychology 
or the older mysticism it would probably 
not have been necessary to speak my 
name at all. It would only have been 
necessary to think it. In fact, and in 
view of modern discoveries, the tongue 
and ears may hecome quite obsolete. 
What a wonderful day that will be for 
the deaf! Every brain will be at once 
a sending and receiving station. You 
will just know at once what it is that 
the other fellow has thought. It may 
become possible to know beforehand. 
Some of my neighbors have already 
developed this science. They know a 
great many things: about me before I 
have even thought them. 

Of course the instruments are not 
yet well enough developed for the pur- 
poses of the deaf. Something that had 
been thought at me would be likely 
to reach its destination twenty-four 
hours too late and I, having an orphan 
thought, its parent missing, would be in 
worse distress than an old hen with a 
duckling out on the water. 

This, of course, sounds very foolish 
at present, but if you grant that I can 
hear in my sleep at night you might go 
a little farther and grant the whole 
thing. The principal obstacle to be 
overcome by some Edison is that I don’t 
know when awake what it was that I 
heard in my sleep, and acts performed 
in my sleep are not likely to be recog- 
nized as legal in a sanity court. 

When I first lost my hearing, I used 
to delight in my dreams even when they 
were -fierce and frightful, because I 
could hear perfectly everything that my 
dream people said. But as the years 
went by, there seemed to be something 
wrong with communications. I was un- 
derstanding with difficulty. Either the 
words were mumbled or the speech was 
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muffled through a handkerchief or there 
was a lisp or a stutter. The fault was 
with the other fellow, not with me. I 
simply had to catch his meaning the best 
way I could. There were exceptions 
to this rule as to all others. Sometimes 
someone spoke to me very clearly and 
distinctly. I suppose my Spiritualist 
friend would say that in my sleep, al- 
though my spirit is uppermost, it is still 
burdened with common clay and so the 
communications are mixed. 

For the last few years I have been 
frankly reading lips in my dreams, and 
this is much easier and more satisfactory 
in general. In very exciting dreams, I 
hear very clearly, even now. Maybe 
only a sentence or two, but it is a great 
pleasure. Not many nights ago, I was 
shot by a bandit who was stretched out 
and strapped to the floor. How his 
trigger finger happened to be left un- 
fettered or how he happened to have a 
gun in his possession was left, after the 
manner of dreams, to the imagination of 
the interpreter. But I know where he 
shot me, all right. It was squarely in 
the solar plexus. I could feel the 
warmth of blood rushing there despite 
the assurance of all novelists that steel 
is cold. It was then that I heard a male 
voice shout, “Oh, he has shot her!” To 
hear that voice, so clear and distinct, 
was some compensation for being shot— 
a vague sense of it permeating my 
dream. It seemed that some part of 
me remarked, “Why, that sounded very 
clear and distinct!” 

Reflection has led me to conclude that 
my spirit (which is not deaf, remem- 
ber!) has some intimate connection with 
that part of my anatomy and was so 
excited at being disturbed by a bullet 
piercing its dwelling, that it forgot en- 
tirely about my brain being harnessed 
to deaf ears and spoke right out in 
meeting. Anyhow, it has not happened 
before for a long time. I think I shall 
consult my Spiritualist friend about this. 
She told me very explicitly that my 
spirit had less trouble in receiving and 
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sending communications when I was 
asleep. 

It is quite clear to me that it takes 
the dream facilities some time to become 
aware that anything unusual and abnor- 
mal, like deafness, has happened. If you 
have any small ambition like a summer 
vacation or a fishing trip, it will show 
in your dreams almost at once, or at least 
in a few days. But when something 
permanent affecting all your future life 
happens to you, the dream gods must 
have years of time to find out that it 
has occurred. 

After all these years my dream mak- 
ers have found out that I am not as 
other people and are allowing me to 
read lips for which I am thankful. This 
is much less distressing than wrestling 
with an impediment in some dream 
character’s speech. 

By the way, have you ever tried to 
read a lisp? If you haven’t, and can 
possibly avoid it, don’t do it. A young 
man came to my door recently and 
wanted to sell me a cake of “thope.” 
If he hadn’t had the “thope” in his hand 
I should really have been at a loss to 
know what it was he had for sale. I 
bought the soap, not because “it latherth 
in the hardetht water,” but because | 
was perfectly willing to give a dime to 
escape. My eyesight was dizzy. 

So some of my pleasant dreams have 
been distressing to me even when the 
subjects have been pleasant and _ the 
plots well developed to a happy ending. 
I would rather be chased by a roaring 
lion, who speaks quite clearly to me, in 
my excitement, than be made love to by 
a handsome gentleman, who whispers 
to me through a thick handkerchief. It 
is far less tantalizing! 

I hope I have proved the original 
proposition that I can hear when asleep. 
The pity of it is that I have to do my 
thinking when awake. Things broadcast 
to me in my sleep are likely not to be 
found out by me when awake, but I can 
read the lips awake or asleep. That’s 
about the only thing I can do equally 
well awake or asleep, except to breathe. 


‘ 








A LETTER FROM JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT 


Y DEAR MISS TIMBERLAKE: 
Sometimes when I am _ going 
about as much as I have lately, I 
have a feeling of shirking. But my 
interest in the education of the deaf 
never wavers and wherever | find my- 
self I try to see all I can and, when 
opportunity offers, make suggestions that 
seem to me might be helpful. I preach 
my gospel of normality in the treatment 
of our pupils. And then come letters 
from widely separated parts of the 
world, showing that the seeds I have 
dropped have taken root and flowered 
into helpful results, and I am comforted 
at not having stuck at the home job as 
closely as I did for twenty-five years. 

I have always much appreciated the 
open hospitality of the columns of the 
Votta REvIEW in carrying my thoughts 
to others and sincerely hope someone 
has been helped. It is only by constant 
reiteration that ideas can secure adop- 
tion and procedure can be inaugurated, 
therefore I often seek your help again 
and again in behalf of the same cause. 

It is more difficult to secure adoption 
and action through the printed page 
than by personal contact. The particular 
form of auricular training that I con- 
sider the most practical for use in our 
schools has often been explained in the 
Votta Review. Perhaps the knowledge 
that others than myself have found it 
possible to secure valuable results by 
the procedure I advocate may lead still 
more schools to give the simple scheme 
a trial, therefore I will venture to send 
you quotations from two letters recently 
received from far apart localities. 

The first came from one of the great 
State institutions in my own country 
that I had the opportunity of twice 
Visiting some seven years ago. It says, 
in part: 

Auricular work in our school dates from 
your visit. We had done nothing whatever 


with residual hearing before that time except 
in the occasional case of a semi-deaf child. 
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You will be able to appreciate the difference 
the past seven years have made when I tell 
you that we took up the work seriously at 
once, and now our plan is to give each in- 
coming child three years of systematic ear 
training ; after that time continuing only those 
whose condition seems to warrant the expen- 
diture of time. It has been most 
fascinating to watch your prophecies come to 


fulfillment. The children who would probably 
have been classed as feeble-minded but for 
the mental stimulus received through their 


hearing; the ones who have become steadily 
more normal in voice, language and bearing; 
the ones who have suddenly begun to listen 
after months of apparently useless work; 
all these, and others, justify the time and 
effort spent and are a great reward to those 
of us who have watched and assisted in 
their progress. 

The second letter came recently from 
Burma. At the time of my visit no 
work of this type was being done with 
the pupils, but a promise was given that 
it would be tried with one of the children 
selected by me. 

The letter gives the result of the first 
two months of work, a very few minutes 
each day, with one little girl. 

Here is a list of words I have taken with 
Ma Kyin. (29 words and 12 sentences.) She 
can hear these accurately and responds to 
them immediately when I am speaking with 
my normal voice at a distance of two feet 
with her right ear and a foot and a half 
with her left. That is, I think, her greatest 
distance at present. For ordinary work I 
usually speak at about 10 to 12 inches from 
her ear, or, on occasions, even closer. 

During our two months’ holiday Ma Kyin’s 
lessons were dropped, but on testing her on 
my return I found she had not forgotten 
anything. 

I think it may be helpful to others if 
I include a part of my reply to this letter. 

I was very much pleased to get your good 
letter of May 26th and to have such an 
encouraging report of your success in carrying 
out my suggestions with regard to the type 
of auricular training that I advocate. 

I do not believe that any single phase of 
your work will bring greater dividends for 
the same amount of time and effort than your 
effort to train the brains of your pupils to 
associate meaning with the imperfect sounds 
that they are still able to perceive at short 
range. ; : 

I selected little Ma Kyin and obtained your 
promise to put my suggestions into practice 
with her because I saw at once that she 
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possessed a great degree of sound perception, 
though no-language use had, up to that time, 
been made of it, that you would rapidly get 
encouraging results, and I hoped that this 
success would encourage you to extend your 
efforts to others of your pupils. ; 

Unless the percentage in your school departs 
widely from that I have found all over the 
world for many years past, you will discover 
that approximately one-third of the children 
under your care can be greatly benefited 
by the same type of training as that you 
are giving to Ma Kyin, though you may 
have to work at distances as short as one 
inch and with a sheet of paper interposed 
to prevent dependence upon physical breath 
indications instead of actual sound and you 
may have to use a volume and intensity of 
voice greater than your ordinary, conversa- 
tional tone. 

Do not forget the physical law that at one 
inch, and with the same tone, you make 
36361296 times the impression upon the 
hearing mechanism that you made at a yard, 
and that, if you speak twice as loudly, you 
make 21296—2592 times the impression. 

It is this law of sound transmission that 
explains why, in all schools for the deaf, we 
have pupils coming from intelligent homes with 
no language and speech at six and_ seven 
years of age, yet with sufficient powers of 
sound perception to acquire both language and 
speech through the ear if it is presented to 
them at very short range. 

The ordinary distances of social intercourse 
in the home are greater than the short range 
of hearing possessed by these children, there- 
fore, while they may get a little of the loudest 
sounds, and possibly a little broken and im- 
perfect speech and language, they do not learn 
as normally hearing children learn. 

I am sure you can go faster with Ma Kyin 
than you have been going in this phase of her 
training. In her particular case you could, 
by spending fifteen minutes a day in _per- 
sonal and individual training, bring her to the 
point where you could teach her all her 
lessons through the ear, without aid from the 
eyes. But I do not think you should confine 
yourself in her case, or in that of any other 
child, exclusively to this form of instruction. 
I strongly advise you to give Ma Kyin, and 
all other pupils who receive the type of 
auricular training that I advocate, a very 
large part of their educational training in 
such a way that their eyes will play an im- 
portant part in comprehending spoken lan- 
guage. When they go out into the world 
they will need to use all their faculties to the 
utmost and lip-reading will be an _ essential 
part of their training. 

You should, so far as is possible, so place 
your pupils in the classes that all who can 
perceive even a faint murmur of voice are 
near enough to get it in conjunction with 
lip-reading, and you should always speak 
in strong, clear voice, without distortion or 
exaggeration of speech movements. 
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What these devoted teachers have 
done can be accomplished in any school, 
anywhere, and I know of no educational 
effort that brings as rapid ‘and satisfac- 
tory results. I wish I could persuade 
someone in every school in the world to 
take it up. 

Hoping that the Votta Review will 
continue to help induce others to follow 
the example of those who have already 
grasped the point and adopted the pro- 
cedure, | am 

Cordially yours, 


Joun D. Wricurt. 


NORTHAMPTON SUMMER SCHOOL 


After the lapse of several years Clarke School 
invited another class of teachers to visit 
there during the month of June where tech- 
nical instruction was given in visible speech, 
speech, lip-reading, and hand work. In the 
order given the instructors were Miss Yale, 
Miss Gawith, Miss Bruhn and Miss Leonard. 
The class was composed of 52 from widely 
separated states, but the South took the 
lead in the matter of attendance, especially 
Georgia which school sent nine of its faculty. 
From our own school the representatives 
were Mr. Downing and Mr. Crouter. Miss 
Yale handled the visible speech in her own 
inimitable way as a master, Miss Gawith 
proved herself a high class instructor in the 
matter of the finer details of speech, and 
Miss Bruhn, who is in the employ of the 
Boston board of public education and is also 
under the direction of the state board, made 
the Muller-Walle system of lip-reading so 
simple and so interesting that everybody in 
the class waxed enthusiastic. Even Mr. 
Downing, who has always been pessimistic 
about his own ability to read lips is now 
much less positive in that matter. 

A feature of the summer class was the 
manner in which reserve was early broken 
down and everybody showed much socia- 
bility. Miss Yale, Miss Leonard and Miss 
Gawith were untiring in their efforts to 
make everybody happy, who at the same, 
had to do a lot of study. Automobile rides 
through the beautiful Berkshire Hills and 
other places were very greatly enjoyed. 
The Kiwanis Club of Northampton took the 
whole party out for a delightful ride one 
late afternoon. To show the appreciation 
of the summer class for what they learned, 
the three ladies who are in charge at Clarke 
School were presented with a big basket of 
flowers, and the school’s endowment fund 
was made the richer by a fair-sized check. 
It was a pleasant and profitable month to all. 

A. U. Downing, in the Western Pennsyl- 
vanian. 








TRUDEAU 


By EvizaBetH COoLe 


cy the doors of the hospitals 
for consumptives twenty-five 

years ago might well have been 
written these words: ‘All hope abandon, 
ye that enter here!’ While today, in the 
light of new knowledge, we may justly 
place at the entrance of the modern 
sanatorium the more hopeful inscription, 
‘Cure sometimes, relief often, comfort 
always.’ ”’ 

That was said by Edward Livingston 
Trudeau before his death nearly ten 
years ago, and to him belongs much of 
the credit for the change. During his 
lifetime tuberculosis, from being con- 
sidered a hopeless disease, came to be 
regarded as a curable one. Open-air 
sanatorium treatment, begun in_ this 
country by Dr. Trudeau in the Adiron- 
dacks, was greatly responsible for this 
“light of new knowledge” that brought 
about the change. 

Edward Livingston Trudeau was born 
in New York City on October 5, 1848. 
His boyhood was spent in France in 
pleasant, comfortable surroundings until 
after the Civil War in 1865, when he and 
his older brother returned to New York. 
Then something happened that changed 
his whole life. His brother, always 
delicate, developed tuberculosis. There 
were no trained nurses then, no knowl- 
edge of the need for disinfection and care 
of the germ-laden sputum. The doctor, 
even, cautioned against opening the win- 
dows and once a week would usually 
leave a new kind of cough medicine. 
For four months, until his death, Tru- 
deau nursed his brother, sleeping often 
in the same bed with him and taking 
absolutely no precautions. “How strange 
that, after helping stifle my brother and 
infect myself through such teaching as 
was then in vogue, I should have lived 
to save my own life and that of many 
others by the simple expedient of an 


abundance of fresh air!” he says in his 
Autobiography. 

For Trudeau did become infected by 
his beloved brother. His life in New 
York at that time was carefree and 
easy and, had it not been for the influ- 
ence of Miss Lottie Beare, whom he 
loved, Trudeau would undoubtedly have 
become lazy and dissipated. But in 
1868 he decided impulsively to become a 
student in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. His father had been a doctor 
and his mother’s father a French phy- 
sician whose ancestors had been physi- 
cians for many generations, so that, al- 
though the new life was difficult and it 
was hard to break away from his less 
serious-minded companions, he must 
have inherited a sincere love for the 
work. The year before he was gradu- 
ated he had convinced Miss Beare that 
he was not like the fast set who were 
his friends. They became engaged and 
were married in June, 1871, three months 
after he passed his examination for the 
M.D. degree. 

Some swelling of the lymphatic glands 
on the side of his neck was the cause 
of his seeing a well known English 
physician while in Liverpool on their 
honeymoon. He said the glands were an 
evidence of a run-down condition and a 
tendency to scrofula, advised him to 
paint them with iodine, eat plenty of 
bacon for breakfast and take a tonic 
with iron in it! Neither Trudeau nor 
the doctor realized these glands really 
indicated tuberculosis. Later he had 
several attacks of fever but it was con- 
sidered to be malaria and he took quinine 
for this. On the spur of the moment, 
however, when he had found his tem- 
perature to be 101 degrees, he dropped 
in one day on the late Dr. E. G. Jane- 
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way, of New York, a skilled diagnosti- 
cian. He found “the upper two-thirds 
of the left lung was involved in an active 
tuberculous process.” 

In his Autobiography Trudeau says: 
“I stood on Dr. Janeway’s stoop, I felt 


stunned. It seemed to me the world 
had suddenly grown dark. The sun 


was shining, it is true, and the street 
was filled with the rush and noise of 
traffic, but to me the world had lost 
every vestige of brightness. I had con- 
sumption—that most fatal of diseases! 
Had I not seen it in all its horrors in 
my brother’s case? It meant death and 
[ had never thought of death before! 
Was I ready to die? How could I 
tell my wife, whom I had just left in 
unconscious happiness with the little 
baby in our new home? And my rose- 
colored dreams of achievement and pro- 
fessional success in New York! They 
were all shattered now, and in their 
place only exile and the inevitable end 
remained !” 

And so they went to the Adirondacks 
and began there the life of hardship 
in the forests around Saranac Lake. In 
a wilderness then, with a 42-mile drive 
from Ausable Falls to Paul Smith’s 
primitive though comfortable sporting 
resort, Trudeau began his “cure” in the 
clean, fresh air. 

This step on the part of the pioneer 
doctor probably furthered the fight 
against tuberculosis more than any other 
step taken by an American. No greater 
departure from former treatments of the 
disease could possibly have been made. 
Instead of going to a warm climate and 
remaining indoors with closed windows 
and no sunshine, Dr. Trudeau braved 
the coldest, snowiest winters. His many 
medical friends were open-mouthed with 
astonishment at his daring, and when it 
was found that he had withstood the 
Adirondack winter they began to admit 
there must be something of value in the 
treatment. 

Other tuberculosis patients wished to 
find the power of healing that seemed to 
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and fresh air. The 
treatment was costly, however. Trudeau 
thought of the multitudes of poorer 
persons in the cities who were dying 
of his own disease, and it was to help 
these that he conceived the idea of a 
cottage sanitorium there in the Adiron- 
dacks. He had no money with which 
to finance such a hazardous proposition 
and it was necessary to turn to his 
friends for financial help. Fortunately, 
throughout his life, Trudeau’s enthu- 
siasm, his winning personality and now 
his undaunted courage in fighting his 
sickness had brought him many friends 
who loved and admired him. Little by 
littie he convinced wealthy persons of the 
benefits that might be brought to suffer- 
ers who lived in the city. He begged 
from friends, from strangers, from 
everyone who, he felt, could well afford 
to help increase his sanatorium fund. 
At length he started with one little cot- 
tage, and two factory girls from New 
York were his first patients. 

His wife, his assistant physician, 
nurses, and the many mountain people 
who had grown to love Trudeau—all 
contributed toward keeping him from 
being discouraged during the first years 
of his new undertaking. Working at 
first in makeshift quarters for a labora- 
tory, Dr. Trudeau became the pioneer of 
the treatment for tuberculosis which is 
used the world over today. Later he 
had the first research laboratory in 
America designed especially for the 
study of the tubercle bacilli then causing 
the death yearly of one-seventh of the 
population. From his experiments on 
rabbits and guinea pigs he was able to 
demonstrate particularly the value of 
fresh air and good environment as con- 
trasted with bad air and poor environ- 
ment in tuberculosis. 


be in the woods 


Trudeau, himself, was never wholly 
cured. He often endured intense suffer- 
ing and many times his life was de- 
spaired of, but the clean breezes of those 
mountains and his “beloved pines” al- 
ways rallied him and he lived until 1915. 
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Trudeau Sanatorium, started forty 
years ago, in 1885, is a beautiful memor- 
ial to him. Next year will be celebrated 
there the fortieth anniversary of the 
heginning of this new treatment for 
tuberculosis. During these years many 
other sanitoria have been started through- 
out the country and the work of pre- 
venting and curing tuberculosis has been 
greatly expanded. Trudeau’s contribu- 
tion to the world through the rest and 
open air treatment has meant such a 
great saving of lives that wherever one 
is restored to health by his treatment 
the inspiration of Trudeau lives on. No 
greater tribute can be paid to the man 
than this thought. 

Today in the United States there are 
available nearly 70,000 beds for the care 
of the tuberculous and it has been esti- 
mated that not less than 800,000 persons 
have passed through these sanatoria in 
the past decade. Of these close to 
600,000 are still alive, and this means 


that 600,000 less deaths. have occurred 
than would have, had sanatorium beds 
not been available. Some of these are 
private and many of them have been 
made possible by Christmas seals that 
support the work of anti-tuberculosis 
associations. 

Trudeau was elected the first President 
of the National Tuberculosis Association 
in 1904. Their work, begun and influ- 
enced by Dr. Trudeau, is supported by 
the annual sale of tuberculosis Christ- 
mas seals. His spirit, ten years after 
his death, is just as keenly felt and is 
today just as much of an inspiration 
as ever to continue the work to prevent 
tuberculosis and diminish the yearly 
death toll. 

Those who help in the seventeenth 
annual Christmas seal sale are perpetuat- 
ing the memory of one who helped to 
bring “cure sometimes, relief often and 
comfort always” to thousands of dis- 
heartened sick persons. 


PRACTICE MATERIAL 


Foreword: The following working material 
has all been tested in my own classes and also 
at the Muller-Walle School and the Speech 
Readers Guild in Boston —A. C. K. 





A STUDY OF THE TERMINA- 
TION, “SK”-“SQUE” 


UPILS should be asked to give the 
sentence and write on the board 
the words having the above termi- 
nation. 
1. The old fiddler played “Money 
Musk.” 
2. He filled the flask from a cask 
in the cellar. 
3. The masque ball was a very pic- 
turesque affair. 
4. It was a great task to bring the 
Obelisk to New York. 
5. She wore a damask rose in her 
hair. 


3y Aucustus C. KNIGHT 


6. We had tomato bisque soup for 
dinner. 

7. The mosque of St. Sophia was 
once a Christian church. 

8. The whisk broom is in the drawer 
of my desk. 

9. There was a brisk wind today 
about dusk. 

10. The players in the burlesque 
danced a grotesque dance. 

11. The tusk. of the elephant gives 
us much ivory. 

12. I cannot ask you to take such a 
risk. 
“CHARGE” IN MANY CONSTRUC- 

TIONS 

1. I now deliver this package into 

your charge. 


2. You must charge your mind with 
what I am about to say. 
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3. The charge of General Pickett at 
Gettysburg was the high-water mark of 
the Southern Army. 

4, The man rammed the charge home 
and was ready for another shot. 

5. The judge’s charge to the jury 
was very impressive. 

3. How much do you charge for this? 

7. I charge that man with the theft 
of my watch. 

8. The Stamp Tax was 
charge upon the colonies. 

9. The storage battery gave off a 
powerful charge of electricity. 

10. You may charge that to 
account. 

11. “For He shall give His angels 
charge over thee to keep thee in all thy 
ways.” 

12. Any device blazoned on a coat- 
of-arms is called a charge. 

13. The boy told the dog to charge. 

14. The brave knight rode off to the 
wars on a black charger. 

15. The Thanksgiving turkey 
brought to the table on a charger. 

16. How much is chargeable to that 
account ? 

17. Business is so poor I shall have 
to discharge some of the help. 

A TOAST TO LAUGHTER 

This is a good thing to open with and 
the first half of all the clauses can be 
written on the board previous to the 
meeting. The teacher should give the 
whole sentence and have pupils write on 
the missing words. Allow it to remain 
on the board for a while after finishing 
it. My classes have invariably liked this. 

Here’s to laughter :— 

The sunshine of (the soul). 

The happiness of (the heart). 
The leaven of (youth). 

The echo of (innocence). 

The treasure of (the humble). 
The wealth of (the poor). 

The bead in the cup of (pleasure). 

Without it :— 

Humor would (be dumb). 
Wit would (wither). 
Dimples would (disappear). 
Smiles would (shrivel). 


a 


a heavy 


my 


was 
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For it:— 
Dispels (dejection). 
Banishes (the blues). 
Mangles (melancholy). 
For it is:— 
The foe of (woe). 
The destroyer of (depression). 
The birth cry of (mirth). 
And the swan song of (sadness). 


A “MENTAL” EXERCISE 


A word ending in “mental” in each 
sentence. Write it on the board after 
pupils have given the sentence. 

1. The class in mental arithmetic 
will now recite. 

2. Do you like vocal or instrumental 
music ? 

3. The invention is now in the ex- 
perimental stage. 

4. It was a 
him to do. 

5. The man’s work was very detri- 
mental to his health. 

6. The soldiers marched by in regi- 
mental formation. 

7. Some things are more useful than 
ornamental. 

8. She is a very temperamental per- 
son. 

9. The syllable is the fundamental 
element of lip-reading. 

10. My work was supplemental to the 
principal work. 


monumental task for 


NEW SCHOOLS OF LIP-READING 


The following teachers, all graduates of 
well-known normal schools, have opened 
schools of lip-reading: 

Mrs. Mary D. Allis, Rochester, N. Y. 

Miss Jane B. Walker, New York City. 

Miss Anna Pinkerton, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Miss Pinkerton is showing the spirit of 
the real pioneer, as her school is the first in 
Arizona. 


CHINESE PROVERBS 


The greatest conqueror is he who over- 
comes the enemy without a blow. 

Rotten wood cannot be carved. 

He that does not believe in others finds 
that they do not believe in him. 

A diamond with a flaw is preferable to 
a common stone with none. 
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THE FIELD SECRETARY'S | 


MESSAGE 


Dear Hard of Hearing People | 
Wherever You Are: 


Already vacation days are} 
things of the past, but the 
thought of them brings back 
many happy memories to all | 
of us. As you know, my vaca-| 
tion was spent in Europe, and! 
but for the fact that prac-| 
tically the same ground was 
covered in the Volta Review 
two years ago by your former 
Friendly Lady and the editor 
of “our magazine,” I would 
be tempted to tell you of my 
experiences. With congenial 
friends I saw wonderfully in- 
teresting places in France, 





Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
Belgium, Holland, England 
and Scotland. In London I 


had dinner with the charming 
organizer of the London 
H.O.H. and how we did talk! 
Miss Randle is brimming over 
with enthusiasm and love for 
her work with the hard of 
hearing. She wanted to know 
all about you and what you 
were doing. She showed me 
a scrap-book of items about 
her members, entitled “The 
First Hundred Thousand.” 
She has still 99,925 to win, 
but her cheerful disregard of 
obstacles is inspiring. Al- 
ready she is planning to have 
a publication to take the 
place of the mimeographed 
letters she mails to her mem- 
bers. Miss Randle showed 
me snapshots of the various 
groups and circles you read 
about in the August Volta 
Review, and gave me intimate 
glimpses of the inside of the 
work. How I wished that I 
could stay in London long 
enough to attend one of the 
meetings of the League! But 
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THE DENVER LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING 
The Denver League for the 


Hard of Hearing was former- 
ly known as the Speech-Read- 


ers’ Club of Denver. The 
Club came into existence in 
1919, under the auspices of 


the Whitaker School of Speech- 
Reading. About three vears 
ago the membership’ was 
opened to include all who 
were interested in  speech- 
reading. Several months ago 
the Club severed conection 
with the Whitaker School and 
has been under the direction 
of its own Executive Com- 
mittee. Much of the credit 
for the success of the Club 
is due to Miss Whitaker, Mr. 
Levistein and Mrs. Pickett. 
Dr. Jacob Reighard has made 
it possible for us to have the 
League as a constituent body. 
Already its members are at 
work trying to secure the co- 
operation of otologists, and 
its publicity committee has 
been successful in obtaining 
write-ups in all of the Denver 
newspapers with the excep- 
tion of one. Our corres- 
pondent adds: “I am deter- 
mined to get that paper to 
accept an article, but it will 
have to be something unusual 
with an illustration.” Later 
Mr. Levistein sent us a clip- 
ping shrowing that the Denver 
papers considered as “news 
the fact that the Denver 
League was a constituent body 
of the Federation.” Have you 
tried that on your newspa- 
pers? 








NOTICE 


If you have not received 
your copy of the Proceedings, 
kindly notify the field secre- 
tary. 
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OUR NEW CONSTITUENT 
BODIES 


The Federation Family has 
grown during the summer and 
it proudly announces its new 
constituent bodies—the Buf- 
falo League for the Hard of 
Hearing, and the Denver 
League for the Hard of 
Hearing. 


THE BUFFALO LEAGUE 


The vice-president 
3uffalo League, Mr. 
Messenger, attended the Con- 
ference and at that time said 
that the League wished to ap- 
ply for membership as a con- 
stituent body. 


of the 


of Mr. Messenger’s desire 
and. welcomed the Buffalo 
League. Certain preliminaries 


had to be complied with be- 
fore actual acceptance, but 
our’ “conference member” is 
now an integral part of the 
Federation. The Buffalo 
League came into existence in 
April 1923, under the leader- 
ship of Miss Marie K. Mason. 
Meetings have been held at 
the Y.W.C.A., but in the near 
future the “Buffaloes” hope 
to have their own rooms. The 
present membership is only 
38—a challenge to the or- 
ganizations which have not 
yet joined the Federation. 


THE DAYTON LEAGUE 


Through the courtesy of the 
Radio Store, 304 E. Fifth 
Street, Dayton, the members 
of the Dayton League recently 
enjoyed a radio concert. By 
using the hearing devices 
installed most of the members 
were able to hear regardless 
of the degree of deafness. 


(Cont:nued from page 585) 


I had to move on to Scotland. 
I was looking forward to see- 
ing some of the members of 
the Glasgow League and had 
an appointment with the sec- 
retary, but our train was late 
and I missed my caller. As 
I had to leave the next morn- 
ing I had no opportunity to 
visit the League, which was a 
great disappointment. 

But vacation days are not 


Frank | 


Dr. Hays told} 





| having 
various 


|so this is its birthday. 





the best of all—the days. when 
we are happiest are those that 
are filled with work we love. 
And so chese days full of 
work for our clubs and leagues 
should make us feel thankful 
that there is- something for 
each one of us to do. Al- 
ready some of you are hard 
at work preparing for your 
annual bazaars. Others are 
rummage sales and 
kinds of entertain- 
ments to increase funds. Most 
of you are working out plans 


to extend your activities so 
that every hard of hearing 


adult in your community will 
know of your organization; 
the hard of hearing child by 
your efforts will some day 
be previded for everywhere. 
What a busy world! 

Not all of the things that 
you have accomplished have 
been without effort; sometimes 
you have been 
over repeated failures tu reach 
your goal, and yet many of 
you have already reached some 
of your goals just by constant 


striving and by faith in the 
dreams ahead. 
The News Letter made its 


first appearance in the Volta 
Review last November, and 
You 
make the News-Letter and I 
thank you all for your co- 
operation. On a birthday we 
usually “take stock” of our- 
selves and wonder what the 
year ahead wil! bring us. The 
Federation has a year’s work 
planned. Information regard- 
ing the number of hard of 
hearing children in the United 
States should be secured; 
statistics must be compiled 
concerning suitable occupa- 
tions for the deafened; litera- 
ture must be prepared for 
propaganda; contact must be 
established with various social 
agencies; new organizations 
must be founded; plans must 
be made for the June confer- 


ence in Minneapolis. Each 
organization will be called 
upon to help in this work. 
Will you do it? Let us all 
work together and help to 
better the condition of our 


hard of hearing brothers and 
sisters not only in our own 
communities but everywhere 
in this land of ours. Then 
we will have a truly happy 
Thanksgiving ! 


discouraged | 


| 





COAL RADIO WAVES 
FROM TOLEDO 


There are many ways to 
make the dream of having a 
radio set come true, and the 
Toledo League for the Hard 
of Hearing is enjoying a ra- 
dio set in this cold November 
weather because of Coal. How 
did they do it? Well, some- 
time last summer the Big 4 
Coal Company of Toledo an- 
nounced that they would give 
a full carload of Black Knight 
coal to the charitable organ- 
ization receiving. the’ most 
votes, without regard to size, 
nationality, race or sex. Im- 
mediately the teamwork of the 
Toledo League manifested it- 
self. In a = month’s _ time, 
friends and people in all 
walks of life were told about 
the work of the League, and 
given an opportunity to ex- 
press their appreciation of the 
work this organization is do- 
ing. They did! Twenty-five 
organizations entered the con- 
test and the Toledo League 
came out ahead with 5,000 
votes to spare! Mr. W. L. 
Vail, general manager of the 


company offering the prize, 
praised the spirit of coopera- 
tion in one of the Toledo 
papers: “No institution like 


the League for the Hard of 
Hearing can help being a suc- 
cess, both spiritually and 
charitably, when it possesses 
the cooperative spirit manifest 


in our voting contest. The 
contest itself becomes insig- 
nificant compared with the 


willingness to serve, not. only 
of the members, but of many 
friends.” 


The papers of Toledo pub- 
lished a picture of the car of 
coal with the caption: “Won 
by the Toledo League for the 
Hard of Hearing,” and with 
this footnote: “Due to the 
fact that the winners do not 
burn coal in their building, 
it will be sold to the highest 
bidder.” And so the coal 
money bought the radio! 


Extra copies of the chart 
on pages 566 and 567 may be 
obtained at 10 cents each. 
Address the Field Secretary. 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


Miss Frances Kayser, for- 
mer secretary of the Detroit 
League, is now at the New 
York League studying Social | 
Service Work for the Deaf- 
ened under Miss Samuelson. 


Miss Ada Matheson is the 
office secretary of the Chicago 
League. 


Miss Lucy Ella Case and 
Miss Juliet Clarke of Los 
Angeles are giving free in-| 
struction in lip-reading at the| 
High School in Long Beach, 


California. 





Mrs. James F. Norris, for- 
mer secretary of the Speech-| 
Readers Guild of Boston, will | 
spend the winter in Washing. | 
ton. She has recently been! 
welcomed as a member of the, 
Speech-Reading Club of Wash-| 
ington. 


Miss Virginia Buckmaster, | 
former field secretary of the| 
San Francisco League, nae 


recently become Mrs. R. C. 
Kenney. 
Miss Florence’ Berryman, 


member of the Washington! 
Club, and daughter of the} 
famous cartoonist of the Even- 
ing Star, is spending the win- 
ter in New York City. 

Mrs. Harriet LeCompte is/ 
the field secretary of the Min- 
neapolis League. 





Mr. Henry Geiger has} 
charge of a class in voice} 
training at the New York! 
League. 

Miss Hildegarde  Ballauf,| 
who studied Social Service} 
Work at the New York 


League during the summer, is 
now the executive secretary 
of the Cincinnati League. 


Mrs. Arthur Cobb is the 
executive of the Cleveland As- 
sociation for the Deai and 
Hard of Hearing. 


Miss Irene M. Purcell, a 
normal graduate of Miss 
Bruhn’s ‘school, is the secre- 
tary of the Erie Speech- 
Readers Club. 


Miss Cora Crawford, presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh School 
of Lip-Reading, is also sec- 





retary of the Pittsburgh 
League. 


Dr. Norval H. Pierce, of 
the Chicago League, has for- 
mulated a plan for preventive 
work among the school chil- 
dren of Chicago. This plan 


has been accepted by the 
Board of Education. 
Miss Eliza Hannegan, the 


secretary of the Speech-Read- 
ers Club of Portland, Maine, 
is now in Boston, taking a 
normal course at the New 
England School of Speech- 
Reading. 

Miss Maud L. Randle, Hon. 


Organizing Secretary of the 
London H. O. H., entertained 


'the Field Secretary when she 


was in London. 


Mrs. Nancy L. Wilson, who 
served as executive secretary 
of the Dayton League for 
several months, is now filed 
Secretary of the San Fran- 
cisco League. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
CLUB 


Miss Mackey, president of 
the Philadelphia Club, evident- 
ly is anxious for her presi- 
dential candidate (Coolidge? 
Davis? La Follette?) to win. 
She tells us about the oppor- 
tunities given to the members 
at the first meeting of the 
Club on October 2: “Miss 
Reilly from the League of 
Women Voters addressed the 
meeting on ‘Get-out-the-Vote.’ 
She also gave a detailed ex- 
planation on how to- register 
and how to become eligible.” 
Are you ready?” 

If some of you are planning 
to form a Bible Class this 
fall here is a bit of encourage- 
ment for you: 

“The Speech-Reading Bible 
Class of Philadelphia has been 
working on a course of Bible 
study known as THE WHOLE 
BIBLE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
COURSE. It is prepared by 
the Sunday School Times, 
published in Philadelphia, and 
is a very good course for 
those who wish to study the 
entire Bible. The Class began 
this course with the opening 
of the last season, October 7, 
and continued up until the 
last Sunday in June, when the 
essons were inetrrupted, to be 
taken up again on October 
5th, of this year. It is a two- 
year course and will be con- 
tinued until next spring.” 





THE DETROIT LEAGUE 
HAS A NEW HOME 


The Detioit League has 
reached one of its goals— 
clubrooms of its own. Through 
the generosity of the owner 
of a big house at 1347 Jeffer- 
son Avenue, the League has 
the use of four rooms on the 
first floor. Though this offer 
is only temporary, the mem- 
bers of the League feel that 
they have made a start and 
are now planning to furnish 
the rooms attractively. Their 
campaign for new members is 
wel under way, and if all of 
the present members have the 


spirit that is shown in the 
“Rainbow” (the creditable 
publication of the Detroit 


League) they will find the pot 
of gold at the rainbow’s end 
—500 new members before the 
snow falls. 


THE BEACON LIGHT 


CLUB 


Miss Nellie Bigby, a colored 
woman of Cleveland, Ohio, is 


making an earnest effort to 
help the colored children 
there. She tells us that the 


Beacon Light Club is a Sun- 
day School and social club 
for the colored deaf and hard 
of hearing. Her aim is to 
help the parents and _ public 
school teachers with the prob- 


lem of after-school-hours, 
holidays and summer _ vaca- 
tions. She adds: “What is a 


deaf child to do after school 
on Sundays? If he is left to 
his own desire after school, 
running all over the city with 
rough boys, all the teaching 
and parent whipping will not 
do any good. He wants fun 
and excitement as all children. 
So our Club is trying to give 
clean games and_ uplifting 
teaching to them. The happi- 
ness I received in lip-reading 
I want them to have. My 
whole heart goes out to help 
them. 

If any of the clubs have 
any old toys, books or any- 
thing, we would be pleased to 
receive them.” 

Perhaps some of you have 
story-books, puzzles, and vari- 
ous games suitable for, chil- 


dren. Would you care to send 
them to Miss Bigby to aid 
her in her work? Her ad- 


dress is 9020 Beckman Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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GET A TRANSFER! 
If you are on the Grouchy Track, 
Get a transfer! 
Just take a Happy Special back, 
Get a transfer! 
Jump on the train and pull the rope, 
Landing you at the Station Hope— 
Get a transfer! 
—Anon. 





SPEAKING OF DOCTORS 

I heard recently a story of a man who 
had just visited Rochester, the home of the 
famous Mayos. He was being shown about 
the city by a resident and the various points 
of interest called to his attention. He 
listened with growing astonishment to the 
recital of the part the Mayos have played in 
the city’s growth. “Wait a minute,” he 
protested at last, “do I understand you 
to say that this library was given to the 
city by the Mayos; and this beautiful park; 
and you say they contributed the money for 
that handsome school building?” 

“Yes,” said his friend. 

“And that church was built by the Mayos, 
too?” 

“Ves,” 

“Well,” commented the visitor, amazed, 
“the Mayos certainly appear to have played 
a prominent part in this city.” 

Just then a small cat walked out on the 
sidewalk in front of them. The _ visitor 
looked at it. “I suppose,” he said, “that was 
brought here by the Mayos, too. Here, Kit- 
ty! Kitty!” he called, “who do you belong 
to?” 

“Me-ow!” came the instant reply. 

The visitor fainted. 


THE TERRORS OF DEAFNESS 

A man met a friend one evening who was 
very much the worse for wear as a result 
of indulging in home-made beverages at a 
social affair. He concluded that the best 
plan would be to take the friend to a moving 
picture show and give him a chance to read- 
just himself slightly before he ventured home 
and into the presence of his wife. During 
the course of the performance, however, he 
was greatly astonished to observe that the 
friend was sobbing silently, and this in spite 
of the fact that the show was a “slap-stick” 
comedy. 


- VOLTS 


Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 
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“What in the world is the matter with 
you?” he demanded, in a whisper. 

“Oh, Jim,” sobbed the friend, “it’s terrible. 
I’ve—I’ve lost my hearing entirely. I can’t 
hear one word those actors are saying!” 





“Behind that altar,” said the guide, im- 
presively, to the party of American visitors, 
“lies Richard II. In the churchyard outside 
lies Mary, Queen of Scots.” Then, stopping 
beside an unmarked flagging in the stone 
floor and indicating it with a dramatic ges- 
ture, he continued, “and who do you think is 
lying here?” 

“Well,” answered one of the tourists, sup- 
pressing a yawn, “I am not certain, but | 
have my suspicions.” 


THE IRISH ARE A WONDERFUL 
PEOPLE! 

Doctor: “Did that cure for deafness really 
help your brother?” 

Pat: “Sure enough. He hadn’t heard a 
sound in years, and the day after he took 
that medicine, he heard from a friend in 
America.” 

—The Irish World. 
THE EBB AND FLOW! 
Flo is fond of Ebenezer— 
Eb, for short, she calls her beau; 
Talk of “tide of love;” great Caesar! 
You should see ’em—Eb and Flo. 
—Cornell Widow. 








WHAT GOOD IS HEARING, ANYWAY? 

A teacher was trying to give her pupils 
an idea of the relative size of various 
foreign countries. “Cambodia,” she explained, 
“is about as large as Siam.” Imagine her 
astonishment when compositions on the sub- 
ject were handed in later to find that one 
of her pupils had writen: “Teacher says 
that Cambodia is about as large as she 
is. 


NOW I UNDERSTAND 
“Philosophy, my son,” declares a writer 
in the Detroit Free Press, “is the art of 
making light of the other fellow’s troubles.” 
At last I understand why some readers 
of the Votta Review have referred to oc- 
casional contributions of mine as “phil- 
osophy !’ 
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